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Taking the Lead! Everywhere Successful 
THOUSANDS of Best Testimonials now on File, and DAILY COMING IN. 


NEW GEOGRAPHIES, 


THE LEADING, PROGRESSIVE, STANDARD SERIES: 


NOW IN GENERAL OR PARTIAL USE 


INEVERY STATE OF THE UNION. 


School Boards adopt them. 
Parents are interested in them. 
Teachers prefer them. 
Scholars are delighted with them. 


Scientific; Methodical; Interesting; Instructive: Valuable. 


SEND FOR THEM. If not liked, they may be returned, 
and your Money will be refunded. 
Exementary, 54 cents; Revisep ManuAt, $1.28. These two books comprise 


the regular School Series, and will be sent as samples on receipt of $1.50. 
Maury’s New Paysica, Grocrapsy, for students in Natural Science, the uni. 


versal favorite, $1.20; Maury’s Watt Maps, set of eight, $10. 


Ge Terms for first introduction on given application. Correspondence is cor- 
dially solicited. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


19 Murray Street, Wew York. 
New England Trade supplied by 


WM. WARE & CO., 30 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


OLD FAVORITES IN A NEW DRESS. 
Just Issued, | 


WARREN'S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 
WARREN'S BRIEF COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY, 
New Editions, 


With New Maps, New Type, New Plates and New Binding, embodying all the 
latest improvements in each department. 


Prices are Reduced, 
Making these works the cheapest as well as the best of their class. 


48 cents. 
96 


Warren’s Series of Geographies, in whole or in part, is 
Used in more than One-Half of 
All the Schools in the State of Massachusetts. 
Used in more than Nine-Tenths of 
All the Schools in the State of Rhode Island. 
Used in the Schools of 
Eleven Cities in the State of New York. 
Used exclusively in all of 
vee Schools of the State of Delaware. 
The Schools of every State in the Union. 


Used in more Cities and Educational Centers than any other Series, 


Warren's seiaecas are the only Series authorized for use in all of the 
iwe Leading Cities of the Union. 


Adopted for Use in the City of NEW YORK. 
Adopted for Use in the City of PHILADELPHIA. 
Adopted for Use in the City of BROOKLYN. 
Adopted for Use in the City of CHICACO. 
Adopted for Use in the City of BOSTON. 


Specimen copies mailed on receipt of price. Address 
COW PERTHWAIT & CO., Philadelphia. 


COMPLETE COURSE IN PHYSIOLOGY and HYGIENE, 


By JOSEPH C. HUTCHINSON, M.D., LL.D., 
Author of “ The Laws of Health”; Ex-Prest. of N.Y. Patholog. Society; ex-Vice-Prest. of N.Y. Academy, 
of Medicine; Surgeon to the Brooklyn City Hospital; and late Prest. Medical Soc. of State of N.Y. 
FuLLyY IL LustRATED WITH NUMEROUS ELEGANT ENGRAVINGS, 1 
For Elementary Crades and Ungraded Schools. 
FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSIOLOGY. 160 pages, 16mo, cloth, Price, 30 cents. 
For Crammar Crades. 
THE LAWS OF HEALTH. 223 pages, l6mo, cloth. Price, 65 cents. 
For High Schools, Academies, and Colleges. 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, = 320 pages, 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.08. 
Each beok in the course fully complies with the State law requiring instruction in 


physiological effects of Stimulants and Narcotics. 
Teachers and School Officers are invited to send for Circulars, and our Catalogue for 1886, 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 771 Broadway, and 67 & 69 Ninth Street, New York. 


H. I. SMITH, NV. Z. Agent, 24 Franklin St., Boston. J.D. WILLIAMS, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


SHELDON & COMPANY’S 


NEWER BOOKS. 
SHELDON'’S MODERN SCHOOL READERS. 


SHELDONS’? SUPPLEMENTARY | Avery’s First Principles of Natural Phil- 
READING. In three books, filled with fresh,| eosephy. 
original and instructive reading matter. Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy. 
Third Book now ready. New Edition. 


SHELDON’ ARITHMETICS. In two| 4very’s Elements of Chemistry. 
books. SHELDONS’ ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, | 4V¢ry’s Complete Chemistry, embracing Or- 


in press. ganic Chemistry. 
Sheldons’ Complete Arithmetic now ready. Hills Elements of Rhetoric and Composi- 
PATTERSON’S ELEMENTS OF GRAM- 
MAR AND COMPOSITION. 


PATTERSON’S ADVANCED GRAMMAR Olney’s First Princi 
AND RHETORIC. (In press.) Olney’s Complete Algebra. 


SHELDON & C0., 724 Broadway, New York, and 185 & 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WARREN P. ADAMS, N. E. Agt., 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Hill's Science of Rhetoric. {tiom. 
Hiill’s Elements of Logic. 

es of Algebra. 


STONH’S HISTORY OF' 


By A. P. STONE, LL.D., Supt. of 


Fully Illustrated with Maps, etc. Specimen copy sent 
Educators will do well to examine this book. Correspondence is invited. 


Schools, City of Springfield, Mass. 
on receipt of 50 cents. Adopted in the best schools. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawiey St., Boston, Mass. 


R 


LAMSON’S PATENT, MAy 12, 1885. 
This cut shows one-half of the actual size. 


The 


ANY CHILD CAN EASILY OPERATE 


Is now reduced from $3.50 to $2.50, and the Cutters from $1.00 


namely, that it is the neatest and best sharpener inthe market. It makes no noise 
and no dirt. The demand enables us to employ largely increased facilities, and to 
- not only reduce the price one-third, but to turn out even more perfect machines. 
On receipt of $2.50 we shall be glad to send a Sharpener on approval. If not 
found satisfactory, the money will be refunded on return of the Sharpener. 


EDUCTION IN PRICE. 
DIXON’S PENCIL SHARPENER 


to 75 cents per dozen. 
demand for this machine has proven what we have always claimed for it, 


Senp FoR CIRCULAR. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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W. WALMSLEY & CO, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 
ard all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRUMENTS. 
Tllustrated, condensed list 
of 32 pages free. 
; Full Catalogues for three 
= Stamps. 
Mention this paper. 


‘A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send us a list of those you would 

LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 
EDWARD E. BABB & CO., 
9 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


— 
one 
he 
Sic 
THE PATENT 


Crystal Blackboard 


Has the best surface ever offered for a Black- 
board. It is cheaper than wood, and it has me ceat- 
ing on the surtace, hence will NEVER NEED 
REPAIR. Send for special circular. 


THE ACME 


Adjustable Slate Cover. 


Buy Plain Frame Slates and the “‘ Acme Cover,” 
and you get a Noiseless Slate, which is como and 
will wear longer than any other noiseless slate. 

Send for Catalogue. 

J. L. HAMMETT, Manufacturer, 
and dealer in 
ScHOOL FURNITURE, APPARATUS, AND SUPPLIES, 
24 Cornhill, Beeston, Mass. 


NEW CHARTS OF THE 


HUMAN BODY. 
/ 


\ 


CHEAP. 
‘A 


SIMPLE, 


NEW, 


A 


FOR FLENENTARBY INSTSUCTION 
IN PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


Bend for circulars and special! information to 
MILTON BRADLEY Co., 
Rorinefield. Marae. 


Agents 


AE anted. 


Teachers in Want of Employment 


DURING VACATION, 
Are invited to send to us for 
AN ACENCY 
Of some of the best books published. Liberal Com- 


HENRY A. YOUNG &CO., 
55 Franklin St., Boston. 


missions. Address 
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AGENTS WANTED "3223.02 
NAVAL H 


ISTORY 


MOBILE BAY. 


AR. 


THE 
BY THE RENOWNED CHIEF, 
DAVID D. PORTER, 


ADMIRAL U. 8. NAVY. 

Tilustrated by Three hundred Battle Scenes, Por 
traits, &c., from sketches by dmiral WaLKE 
Casi J. BeckER, and others, in one volume of over 

on super-calend pager. 
and only “Naval ‘MEA and what 


CRANT’§ MEMOIRS 
‘ad terrible 


Navy t gives @ complete account of the 


or BONFEDERATE CRUISERS. 

mo aval En ments, as those at 

MONITOR” and* RIMAC™ of the 

of and other Obstructions, from 


livers; ofthe work aud strikingevents of 
lockading oc ene Dashing, Ro- 
mantic and Perilous Lifeof the Blockade Runners; of 
the Stupendous Events connected with the buildin 
and service of the Gunboats on the Great Western RE 
mbrac ng the Capture of Forts Henry and Don- 
elson, and Battleof Shiloh. The Fall 
gud the long Heroic investment an 
icksburg, and its final fall;Scenes of Individual 
roic Daring and Achievements, Givinpgan account 
of every act of the Navy until the close of the War. 


In every town there are numbersof people who 
will be glad to get this book. It sells to Merchants, Me- 
ain 
want one agentin er 
EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY will be given to all our 
ts. Write for epecia) terms and secure territory 
at on Address immediately. 
M.As NTER & HAT Hartford Conn- 


VACATION EMPLOYMENT! 


Students and Teachers, if you are willing to work this 
Summer we have positions that will pay you. Ad- 
dress at once WILMOT CASTLE & Co., Rochester, N. Y 


TEACHERS WANTED 


LADIES OF THE WHITE HOUSE. 


Having become the sole Publishers of the “ Ladies 
of the White House,” by Laura C. Holloway, we take 
pleasure in announcing a 

DAL EDITION, in two large volumes, 
entirely rewritten, and containing portraits of every 
Lady from Mrs. Washington to Mrs. Cleveland. Ex- 


tended authentic biographies of each and ever 
Hostess of the White House are given, together with 
a full history of the historic mansion. This superb 


Bridal Edition is so greatly improved and enlarged, 
and is illustrated so extensively, that it is a wholly 
new book. Both volumes will be ready August 1. 
Sold only by on. 
AGENTS WANTED everywhere. Liberal terms. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10-12 Dey St., N. Y. 


During the summer vacation to introduce our new 
and popular line of School Books to the school 
boards and into the schools of every county. 
Liberal terms to live men. Address JOHN E. 
POTTER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


. 1000 Agents Wanted,— 
to #200 a month made. Distance no hindrance a8 we 
jive Ertra Terms and Pay Freights, Write for circulars to 
.A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Dartford, Conn. 


A valuable work for 
the Home, based upon 
the Kindergarten sys- 


Teachers Wanted 
tem. 622 pages. Over 


The Chili’ Instractor” 1000 illustrations. 


Highest endorsements. One lady teacher took 12 
orders the first 4 evenings. Another reports an aver- 
age of 4aday. Auother has taken over 200. You 
ean work evenings, or vacations, or permanently. 


Send for circulars. 
MASON & FOWLER 
561 tf 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Teachers Wanted 


In ILLINOIS, IOWA, INDIANA, KANSAS, and NE- 
BRASKA. STEADY WORK for the SUMMER VA- 
CATION, acting as Agent for the NEw ENGLAND 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Write at once for terms. 


0 YOU WANT TO FIT FOR THE 

best college in America ? Do you want a good 
common-school education, in accordance with the 
best modes of modern instruction ? In either case, 
enter the Model Department of the ILLINOIS 
STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY. Terms 
— Sept. 6, 1886, and Jan. 3, 1887. For catalogues, 
address EDWIN C. HEWETT, Normal, Lil. 


Large new Catalogue 
just issued. 


J. & H. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


BERGHE 


Catategue of Physical Instruments for 
Catalogue of Chemical Apparatus. 
Catalogue of Telescopes. 
Catalogue of Anatomical Medeis. 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. 
High Schools and 


CAF ALORUES 
TEST INSTRUMENTS 
AND LANTERNS 


SEND 
IN PREPARATION 


ADDRESS. 


OSEPH 
STEEL 


LLOTT'S, 


Manufacturers of 
THE CELEBRATED 


“TRIUMPH ” 


Musical, far-sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, ete, 


WEST TROY, | lished 1826. 
Descriptions and prices on application, 


BUCKEYE BELL FUUNDKY 


VANDIUTZEN & TI 


ST PIANOS, 


ORGANS, 
Decker Bros. Pianos, 


“PARAGON” 
School Desks. 
OVER OWE MILLION IW USE, 


The ONLY DOVETAILED 
School Furniture in the world. 


6 Hrondwry, New Veork, 


169 Tremont Sr., Boston, Mass, 


Largest Manufacturers in 
the United states of 


RLOBES, 
TELIUREANS, 
MAPS CHARTS, 
BLACK BOARDS, 
DUSTLES* (BAVONS, 
and ERASERS, 
CUBE-BOOT and 
GEOMETRICAL 
BLOCKS, etc. 
Improved School Apparatus 
tor every depurtment, 
Send for descriptive circulars 


IF you wish totry them 

Sample Card containing the $ 

leading styles, sent, post-paid, 

on receipt of return Nyostage, 2 
0. 7. 


STEEL 
PENS 


cents. Ask for Card 
Ivison, Buaxeman, Tarion, & Co., 


Sole Agents. 763 B’war, N.Y. 


A Toilet Luxury 


In every respect, Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
never fails to restore the youthful fresh- — 
ness and color to faded and gray hair. 
It also prevents the hair from falling, 
eradicates dandruff, and stimulates 
weak hair to a vigorous growth. . 

Five years ago, my hair, which was 
quite gray, commenced falling, and, in 
spite of cutting, and various prepara- 
tions faithfully applied, became thinner 
every day. I was finally persuaded to 
try Ayer’s Hair Vigor. Two bottles of 
this remedy not only stopped the hair 
from falling, but also restored its orig- 
inal color, and stimulated a new growth. 
— Eli F. Doane, Machias, Me. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 


Ervptions OF THE SKIN, whether in 
the form of Pimples or Boils, indicate 
impurities in the blood, and should sug- 
gest the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


For the radical cure of Pimples, Boils, 
and Carbuncles, I know of no remedy 
equal to Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.—G. H. 
Davies, Pawtucketville, Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mans. 
Bold by all Druggiste. Price $1; six bottles, 


N. B. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


A WORD TO OUR PATRONS. 


Never in its history, has the N. E. Bureau of Edu- 
cation had registered upon its books so many first- 
class teachers, fitted for responsible positions and 
the higher departments of instruction, as to-day. 
Early applications will secure the best of them. 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, 


WANTED BY SEPTEMBER, 


To engage as Principal Assistant, or Head of Lan- 
guages, Fine Art, and Music Departments, in some 
school or seminary where there would be a possibility 
if successful of buying an interest after two years. 
or of buying the owner out, if desired. M.A. of 
Kings College ; member and graduate of several for- 
eign universities ; first-class references; unexcep- 
tionable testimonials ; 15 years experience ; excel- 
lent teacher, disciplinarian, and musician. Address 
with full particulars, 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a first-class College, onthe Pacific Coast, a teacher 

of Music, thoroughly qualified, both by instruction 

and successful experience, to teach Voice Culture, 

Vocal Music, Piano, and Organ. A member of the 

Chureh desired. The position is a 


desirable one. Apply. to 
IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a first-class private school in N. Y. State, a lady 
assistant. The candidate must be a college gradu- 
ate whose po td is LATIN, and a member of the 
Episcopal church. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street. Roston. 


A DESIRABLE SCHOOL PROPERTY, 


In a large and progressive [Colo.] City, which could 
not be replaced for $50.000, is offered forg$35.000; on 
easy terms. The Buildings are ot brick, and well 
adapted to Day and Boarding School. and has 
accommodations for 175 pupils, with sleeping capac- 
ity for 160. The location in the city and surround- 
ings is delightful and Wei Aphly immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street. Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, 


For a position in Western Illinois, a lady teacher of 
experience. Latin, Greek and German, or either two 
of these languages Pei Salary $400 first year. 
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HIRAM ORCUTT. Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Fdueation, 


Somerset, St., Boston. 


A FLOURISHING ACADEMY 


For Young Ladies. ina large and delightful (Ohio) 
City ; the furniture and good will for sale. The 
school is well established and popular, and has paid 
a net profit of $3500 per annum above all expenses. 
Terms low and easy. Make haste and secure this 


position, by applying to 
ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE, 


ONE-HALF INTEREST in a first-ciass Private School 
for Boys, in the city of New York. Said school has 
been established for 13 years, and Is in a prosperous 
condition. For furniture and good-will, $1,500; $600 
cash, and balance promisory note. A specialist in 
Greek, Latin, and English, and a graduate from Har- 
vard or Yale. preferred. Apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT. Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


OOK-KEEPING taught by mail. Single les 
sons 20 cents ; full course of 15 lessons $2.50. 
oat M. RYAN, 
67a 29 Howard Street, Boston, 
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ADM’L PARRAGUT'S WITH 4 REBEL RAM AT By John B. Gougn. 
0 Tlis last and crowning life work, brim ful! of Grilling inter- 
est, humor and pathos. Bright, pure. and good, full of 
*“Jaughter and tears.” it sells at sight to all. To it added 
the Life and Death of Mr. Gough, by Rev. LYMAN Ali- 
4 
— 
THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332,351,170, 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD ALL DEALERS mnovesour me WORLD. 
ne A. H. ANDREWS & CoO., Gen’l School Furnishers, ee 
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| 
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Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
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Terms for our Educational Publications: 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): 82.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly) : $1.00 in advance. 


CLUB RATES, For ONE YEAR, TO ONE ADDRESS: 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and AMERICAN 83.00 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and EDUCATION.......sccccccccsccsccccscees 4.75 
AMERICAN TBACHEB Gnd EDUCATION... 3.25 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, AMERICAN TEACHER, and EDUCATION, 5.50 


TO A CLASS OF GRADUATES. 


BY MRS, E. L. SOUTH. 


In a day of opening June, 

When the woods were all atune, 

And my heart a carol sang 

’Cause the world seemed fresh and young, 
Stood I, maidens, where you stand, 
Peering in the mystic land 

Of a future, rendered bright 

By young Hope's unfailing light. 


Day by day since childhood's hour, 
With the mind’s awakening power, 
I, like you, had eager sought 
Heights, which but to vision brought 
Heights beyond, that beckoned on 
Spite the struggles undergone. 


By no easy, golden stair 

Did L reach the upper air, 

Whose pure breath you now inhale 
With delight that ne'er can fail; 
Many times the mountain-side, 

Which with Alp in steepness vied, 
Showed no twig for finger’s clutch, 
Showed no ledge the feet might touch. 


But from out the living rock, 

With each blow a telling shock,— 
Yes, by oft-repeated stroke, 

Which each power to action woke,— 
Grew, at last, a stony flight 
Leading to the longed-for site. 


For awhile around I gazed 

With a sense of rapture dazed, 

For I heard a cheer prolonged 

From the friends which round me thronged,— 
With a moment’s swelling pride 

Came the thought, ‘‘ I’m satisfied”’ ; 

Here, at last this height possessed, 

Long my weary feet may rest! 


Lifting, though, my eye by chance, 
Far above there met my glance 

Eyes which on me kindly beamed, 
And with light of knowledge gleamed, 
While a hand stretched out to aid 
Showed new heights to be essayed. 


Humbled now, a sense of shame 

All my foolish pride o’ercame ; 

Why, I thought my feet had pressed 
E’en upon the mountain’s crest,— 
Now IL viewed as naught the space 
’Twixt myself and mountain’s base, 
When compared with towering peaks, 
Which e’en yet my vision seeks. 


Then there came the words of Paul, 
With new meaning in them all : 
Dwell not on the things behind, 
Filling thus with pride the mind ; 
Ever toward some further goal 

Bend the powers of mind and soul.”’ 


By these words anew inspired, 
Loftier heights I now desired, 
And most gladly seized the hand 
Helping me alone to stand 

Till, my foothold surer grown, 

I could onward climb alone. 


Gratitude untold I owe 

Him who saw me there below,— 
Showed me how to mount up higher, 
Bade me more and more aspire ; 
Never can | pay the debt, 

For he’s high above me yet, 

Bat to others let me be 

Something such as he to me. 


To you, maidens, now, I say, 

On this bright Commencement day, 
Well deserved the praise you’ ve won ; 
Glad I grant the meed, ‘* Well done” ; 
But I pray you tarry not 

Long contented with this spot ; 

With enchantments thick ’tis spread, 
But there’s better on ahead. 


Flowers of pleasure, dazzling bright, 
Hours of dallying here invite ; 

But when plucked their beauties fail, 
All their sweets too soon exhale, 


While their strong, narcotic breath 
Steeps the soul in living death. 


High in Alpine regions grow, 
Underneath the cumbering snow, 
Flowers they call the Edel Weiss,* 
Creatures of the snow and ice,— 
These as trophies rich and rare 
Alpine climbers homeward bear ; 
For such proof can none deny 
That the finders clambered high. 


Fit are these for cultured taste, 

Fit to deck the bosom chaste,— 
Nothing garish in their hue, 
Fading soon upon the view,— 
Types of pleasures, high, refined, 
Not of those which dwarf the mind, 
Types of Love’s enduring ray, 

Not of Fancy’s fickle play. 


Leave you, then, these haunts below ; 
Climb you where such blossoms blow ; 
Deck you with their petals fair, 

Then are your life's joys most rare. 
If you need some helping hand, 

Here am | at your command. 


Excelsior Coll, Inst., Franklin Co., Ky., June, 1886. 


* Pronouced vice. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


IGNORANCE is the father of communism, education its 
executioner.—Hachange. 


AFTER a fair test, if you find that you do not love to 
teach, it is better for you and the schools that you try an- 
other profession. You will do less harm by losing law 
cases or by administering the wrong medicine than by 
continuing in the business of bankrupting young minds.— 
Texas School Journal. 


Our schools must be better taught in the future than 
they are now or have been in the past. If the teachers 
of to-day would do this better teaching, they must know 
their faults and correct them, and know what will be ex- 
pected of them in teaching better schools which an 
awakened public opinion will demand.—Normal School 
Instructor. 


Tue elements of character necessary for a successful 
teacher are not always possessed by those who have the 
best scholastic records. There are other essential traits 
and qualities, in addition to intellectual qualifications, 
which are only disclosed by actual experience avd practice 
in the schools. —John Morris, Pres. Sch. Bd., Balti- 
more, Md. 


Tue State gives free instruction to all, in order that 
they may be properly qualified to perform their civic 
duties. It follows, then, that the course and method of 
instruction should be adapted to secure the end in view. 
The object of the establishment is not, primarily, to 
qualify the scholars for the practice of professions, for 
undertaking business operations, for private ends or per- 
sonal emolument; it is only to enable them to exercise 
understandingly the duties of citizenship.—C. F. Crehore, 
in the Citizen. 

Hasirs of right feeling and of right conduct are of the 
first importance all through life. Childhood and youth 
are the most impressible periods of life. The teacher has 
a peculiarly favorable opportunity for inculcating those 
habits that are of most value. I would enumerate them 
as, the rights of and our duties to others; the rights of 
and our duties to ourself; the rights of and our duties to 
the State and Nation. We hear much in these days of 
equal rights, civil rights, personal liberty, ete.; I think 
equal duties, civil duties, personal duties, if properly pre- 
sented, would correct many false notions that have been 


inculeated concerning “rights.” —D. C. Tillotson, Topeka, 
Kas. 


THE main object of the law is undoubtedly the inculea- 
tion of temperance; but, with every desire to encourage 
the practice of temperance, I fiad the question of how best 
to inculeate that practice,—like many other temperance 
questions,—difficult of solution. To confine ‘the teacher 
to the bare statements of the text-book seems inadvisable, 


yet,—while the sale of liquor is licensed by the same 


authority which compels instruction against its use,—it 
seems equally inadvisable to teach the children of liquor- 
sellers and liquor-users to regard their parents with that 
contempt and detestation with which the earnest total ab- 
stinence advocate regards all things relating to liquor or 
the liquor trade. Liquor-sellers pay taxes and license, 
and their business, in the eye of the law, is legitimate; and 
liquor-users may also be good citizens, and, at least, are 
entitled to some respect from their children. On the other 
hand, if it is the intent of the law to instruct only in the 
physic«l, not the moral evils of intemperance, nine-tenths 


of the force of all temperance argument is at once re- 
moved.— 7’. H. Day, Supt., Pittsfield. 


HABITS AND CHARACTER. 


BY CHARLES NORTHEND, 


In a previous article I spoke of the importance of giv- 
ing more attention to the formation of correct habits in 
our primary schools. The true object and aim of the 
teacher should be to do all in her power to train her pu- 
pils for lives of usefulness ; to cultivate such tastes and 
habits as will tend to make them agreeable companions 
and desirable citizens when they leave school and enter 
upon the duties of life. And in accomplishing this the 
teacher, who stands in loco parentis, is in many respects 
more influential than the parents,—especially if she is a 
faithful, conscientious, and loving teacher. The child, 
under such a teacher, soon comes to feel that what his 
teacher says and does is right beyond question. It is 
enough for the child to refer to his teacher for his author- 
ity for doing or not doing a certain thing. In view of 
this, it will be the constant aim of the true teacher to im- 
prove every opportunity, by word and act, to develop and 
strengthen the best qualities of the heart, and so lead to 
the establishment of such habits as will give clear evi- 
dence of right heart-feeling ; and, it may be added, the 
formation of good outward habits will do much to im- 
prove the heart and strengthen its better purposes. 

Let us briefly allude to some of the habits which the 
teacher should constantly and earnestly labor to form,— 
both by word and example, and, in many cases, more by 
example than word. 

1. Obedience. It is for the child’s best good and true 
happiness that he early learns to be truly obedient to par- 
ents and teachers, and to all in authority. This obedi- 
ence the loving teacher may usually secure without re- 
sorting to any severe or harsh measures. But it should 
be prompt, implicit, exact, and cheerful. There is a sort 
of half-way way, reluctantly yielded obedience, which is 
of but little worth. To secure this obedience in the 
school-room the teacher should be very careful to have 
all her requirements just and reasonable, and then have 
it clearly understood that yes means yes, and no means 
no. Parents and teachers often lose their power and in- 
fluence over the young by parleying with them. Obedi- 
ence once established in the home or primary school will 
manifest itself in higher schools and in subsequent life. 

2. Neatness. The influence of neatness in personal 
appearance and dress is potent in many ways. When 
the lamented Philbrick was at the head of a large and 
important school, he said, substantially, “If I can induce 
a boy to respect himself sufficiently to come into the 
school-room with well brushed shoes and with neat ap- 
parel, I am pretty sure to find him orderly and respectful 
in his deportment.” Let it not be forgotten that neatness 
and cleanliness in personal appearance are promotive of 
good behavior, and the personal example of the teacher 
will prove all-powerful in securing these. 

3. Politeness or courteousness. The teacher often has 
to do with children who come from homes in which these’ 
traits or habits are unknown. Harsh words and unkind 
expressions are hourly heard, but kind words and courte- 
ous demeanor or treatment are seldom, if ever, heard or 
felt. And yet how much power there is in true po- 


liteness. Kindly words and deeds, courteous manners 
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and expressions, are always winning and potent. They 
do much in gaining friends and influence, and much in 
retaining the same. Let every word and act of the 
teacher, in her daily work, be characterized by true kind- 
ness and courtesy, and her pupils will be ready imitators. 
Let every suitable opportunity be wisely improved to lead 
the pupils to appreciate the attractiveness and worth of 
that true politeness which will contribute so much to their 
own happiness and influence, and which will so greatly 
promote the happiness of all with whom they may in any 
way be associated. How much the cheerful and courte- 
ous demeanor of clerks in stores contribute to their worth 
and attractiveness. So true is this that it should lead 
every judicious merchant to regard these as essential 
traits in those whom they take into their employment. 
It is undoubtedly true that many a good customer has 
been repelled from a store by the rude and uncourteous 
treatment of some clerk or employee. 


IDLE SUMMER DAYS. 


BY ESTHER CONVERSE. 


“ Summer is coming,” said Miss Green, one warm day 
in May. “This fierce sun has filled my room with July 
heat to-day.” 

‘* Six weeks more of school ; ‘six weeks more of smoke 
and roar, and then ’twill all be done,’”” quoted Kate May- 
hew, who came from an adjoining class-room. 

** Yes; lilacs and pansies on a teachers’ desk are sure 
indications. Shall I tell you what the pansies said to me 
this morning ?” asked Miss Seymour, the primary teacher. 

“Do, please,” replied Miss Green; “we know it is 
something poetical or sentimental, but we want to hear 
it all the same.” 

*“ They looked at me in their modest way, and said, ‘ We 
know you are tired and discouraged ; you were last year at 
this time. You have nearly forgotten the blue hills, the 
bubbling brooks, and the idle summer days that are just 
at hand. Take courage,’ they said; ‘look up, and out 
from your drudgery.’”’ 

“ Tdle summer days! repeated Sadie Osborn, another 
teacher who entered while Miss Seymour was speaking ; 
“mine were too idle last year; I really think I should be 
happier to work a little. I was nearly bored to death 
trying to enjoy myself.” 

“ That’s just it; we teachers are obliged to make a 
business of rest and recreation. What should be pleasure 
we make duty, and try to eram for next year’s work. 
We worry awhile over our gowns, pack our trunks, and 
solemnly set our faces toward mountain, farm-house, or 
sea, to rest, as we call it.” 

“You know what Renan said to students at Paris, the 
other day?” asked Miss Osborn. “‘ Rest yourselves 
from one kind of work by another’ ; and another speaker 
warned them against the ‘morbidness of purposeless 
thought.’ I was at a farm-house last summer, and fully 
appreciated that advice.” 

“T believe,” said Miss Mayhew, thoughtfully, “that 
teaching unfits us for social life. I spent my last vaca- 
tion at a fashionable resort, but I seemed not a part of 
the gay company, nor did I enjoy the amusement, frivol- 
ity, or whatever you choose to call it.” 

“IT understand you, Kate,” replied Miss Seymour. “I, 
too, feel out of place, ‘alone in a crowd.’ ” 

“We resemble our Puritan ancestors,” laughed Miss 
Small. ‘“ Historians say their constant apprehension and 
watchfulness, living in daily expectation, as they were, of 
attacks from savage foes, with the echo of the last war- 
whoop ringing in their ears, unfitted them for the diver- 
sions and social pleasures of life.” 

“Your comparison is apt, Clara,” replied Miss Sey- 
mour. “ Daring the balmy month of May teachers ex- 
perience all the torture that suspense can inflict. Ata 
season when we need all our strength, we are reminded 
that the wise sachems are soon to sit in council, and that 
the war-whoop will presently sound in our ears.” 

“ But, girls,” said Miss Green, returning to the subject 
from which they had wandered, “ we earn our vacation, 
and ought to enjoy it. I wonder why it is not more sat- 
isfactory 

“I think I can explain,” replied Miss Osborn, seriously. 
“T fear we are selfish; we seek only our own hap- 


piness.” 


“Well, why not, when we spend ten months of the 
year in laboring for others?” asked Miss Small, im- 
patiently. 

Miss Osborn made no reply, and for a few moments 
the five teachers were silent. 

“T believe Marion is right,” said Miss Mayhew, pres- 
ently. ‘ We concede one point,—that our vacations are 
not satisfactory. Let us eachtry, this summer, to put owr- 
selves aside and make some one happy. Who will join 
me in this?” 

“JT don’t see what I can do,” demurred Miss Small. 
“T don’t want to ‘look at happiness through another 
man’s eyes.’ 

“T am ready to try it; indeed, I have already decided 
upon my line of action,” said Miss Seymour. 

“ Do tell us what you are going to do; it may help us,” 
suggested one. 

“No, no; not until vacation is over; then we will meet 
and compare notes.” 

“If the tomahawk and scalping-knife do not interfere,” 
added Miss Small. 

“We are not to teach,—even for love,—nor attend 
summer school or institute. You all understand this?” 
questioned Miss Mayhew. 

“Yes,” answered Miss Osborn, “and don’t let us 
waste strength and patience over summer gowns or un- 
necessary sewing.” 

“ Well,” said Miss Small, as they left the school-room, 
“perhaps you are right; forthe happiest person I saw at 
the beach last summer was a Miss Morgan, who came 
with her sister’s delicate children. She had an object in 
view and wes happy, while we were trying to be.” 

Further conversation and reflection served to strengthen 
the purpose of our teachers, and the novelty of the project 
led them to look forward with unusual interest to the va- 
cation so near at hand. 


The golden September sun that flooded Miss Green’s 
room seemed to welcome Miss Seymour as she entered. 

* Don’t shut it out, please,” she said, as Miss Green 
was about to close the shutters. “It is our best friend ; 
these mouldy, musty walls are responsible for half our ill 
feelings when we first return to school.” 

‘How well you are looking,” said Miss Green, ab- 
ruptly. ‘ What have you been doing for yourself?” 

“ What have I been doing for others would be a more 
pertinent question, wouldn’t it, girls ?”’ 

* Put it as you please,” replied Miss Osborn, the last 
to enter the room; “ we are ready to listen to you.” 
“My story is soon told; I have only been keeping 
house for mother. She had been growing thin and del- 
icate all the spring, but it really seemed to annoy her to 
have me help about the house. Perhaps I was awkward, 
or it may be that she clings to the tradition that teaching 
unfits one for housework; at all events my assistance 
seemed not to lift the burden from her. With father’s 
aid I carried out a plan I formed here that afternoon in 
May. We sent mother away with little Allie, on a long 
visiting tour, and I took Miss McComber,—who has no 
home, you know,—forthe summer. I hired a girl for the 
rough work and stood at the helm myself. I have risen 
very early, and have been repaid. Do you know how 
lovely the world is before sunrise? I did not. I have 
had a perfect change of work, and have found no time to 
experience the ‘morbidness of purposeless thought.’ 
Mother came home well, and the children have enjoyed 
the summer, for we made it like a picnic, with out-door 
feasts and games. Father says it was better than a sea- 
son at Newport. Didn’t I go from home at all? Oh, 
yes; I spent one happy week at Watch Hill.” 

** Do you like housework, Ruth?” asked Miss Osborn. 

“T am interested in it; but really it is harder than 
teaching. Mother has always coddled me so that I 
thought I was too tired to help at home, but now I see 
that her work is more tiresome than mine.” 

“I think I couldn’t do housework,” said Miss Osborn, 
“but, girls, I am sure you cannot guess what I have been 
doing.” 

“You are sunburned, as brown as a nut; do look at 
her hands!” said one. 

“Of course I’m sunburned. I took my sister’s three 
boys to the seashore!” cried Miss Osborn, triumphantly 


waving the brown hands, 


“You didn’t!” exclaimed Miss Green, increduously ; 
“or at all events you didn’t stay long.” 

“ A month, and a happier month I never passed. The 
boys had recently recovered from whooping-cough, and 
their mother was quite worn out. I forgot that I had 
been a teacher, and did nothing but make merry with the 
children. My happiness was reflected happiness, for my 
boys enjoyed every moment.” 

“Ts not that the secret, after all? is not all happiness 
reflected ?”” asked Miss Seymour. 

“T think so,” replied Miss Mayhew. ‘I have proved 
it this summer, for my enjoyment has been real, under 
circumstances not conducive to contentment even.” 

** Your face testifies to the truth of your statement; 
do tell us where you have been, Kate,” urged Miss 
Osborn. 

“‘T have spent my summer,” replied Miss Mayhew, de- 
liberately, “‘on a farm, five miles from post-office and 
railroad, in a rambling, old house oceupied by a decrepit 
old uncle and a dilapidated aunt. I have milked cows, 
hunted eggs, carried lunch, driven a blind old horse in a 
erazy carryall; helped sew rags for a carpet, assisted in 
the manufacture of soft soap, remodeled my aunt's ward- 
robe, and ‘received attentions ’ from the hired man.” 

* You didn’t enjoy it ?”’ queried Miss Osborn. 

“T did; I made them happy ; the ruts have been lev- 
eled, and a little sympathy and affection have warmed 
their old hearts to something like life again. Oh, my 
summer has not been wasted, and their happiness re- 
pays my little sacrifice. I have said quiteenough. Miss 
Green is the only one left.” 

“No, she isn’t,” said Miss Small, entering hurriedly. 
“The war-whoop sounded, and I was the victim, but I 
want you to know that I still exist in another sphere. I 
felt awfully when I found I wasn’t reélected. I was so 
perfectly wretched that I determined to act upon your 
theory and secure a litle reflected happiness by making 
Tom happy, and really the dear boy is in such a state of 
blessed bliss that my own heart overflows. I’m looking 
straight at happiness through Tom's eyes. I’m sorry not 
to have heard your reports, but I doubt if any one has 
sacrificed so much as I, or secured so much in return. 
Why, I’ve given myself to make another happy !” 

“How absurd you are, Clara,” said Miss Seymour. 
“You know we sympathized with you in your disap- 
pointment, and now we congratulate you as cordially. 
The love of such a man as Tom makes amends for—” 

“The loss of half-a-dozen heads,” interrupted Clara. 
“Thanks! but [ really thought I could never be happy 
again. I hope, girls, that you may be spared such a 
trial.” 

All’s well that ends well, my dear,” replied Miss May- 
hew. “It might not be a bad thing forsome of us. But 
let us hear what Miss Green has to say ; or would you 
prefer to be silent, dear?” 

Miss Green, sitting apart from the others, had attracted 
little attention, but now all noticed her paleness, height- 
ened by the black dress she wore. 

* T was not allowed to choose the manner of spending 
my vacation, as you know,” she said; “ but a sick room 
has its uses and its lessons. I have ‘ looked at happiness 
through another’s eyes,’ and know that it is the reward 
of a faithful, unselfish life. I return to my work grateful 
for health and strength, and eager to improve my oppor- 
tunity for doing good. I fear I have been teaching in a 
perfunctory way, forgetting the mure important work that 
lies beyond the other,—the personal work, I mean. My 
vacation has been full of care and sorrow, but if I heed 
the lesson it has taught I shall have no cause for regret.” 


InN many text-books in grammar there are pages and 
pages of ‘false syntax.” Teachers often write upon the 
blackboard the errors of expression made by pupils, to be 
corrected. Others preserve with great care corrected lists 
of words in spelling, with the errors marked indeed, but 
always staring the pupil in the face whenever he recurs 
to the list. Others still have a tendency to emphasize 
the errors of all sorts which pupils make,—both errors of 
language and errors of habit and conduct,—till the mis- 


takes become by far more prominent in the child’s mind 
than the correct thoughts, actions, or expressions. ‘This 
habit of making prominent the wrong is pernicious every 


way, and wrong in principle—A. P, Marble, Supt., Wor- 


cester, Mass. 
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A TEMPERANCE DAY. 


BY MARY STELLA MORGAN, OHIO. 


We set apart one afternoon each term as Temperance 
Day, under the auspices of the School Literary Society, 
which is organized at the beginning of the year with a 
president and critic elected by ballot, and a secretary 
appointed by the president. 

On Temperance Day the children prepare recitations, 
essays, dialogues, and songs relating to. that subject. 
They adorn the walls with mottoes and pictures appropri- 
ate to the occasion. It is the event of the term, and the 
exercises are prepared with much care, and rehearsals are 
numerous. A special invitation is sent to the parents, 
and a general invitation given the public through the daily 
papers. The invitations to the parents are a prominent 
feature, being varied each term, and originated by the 
pupils in this way. Each pupil prepares an invitation. 
These are all read aloud to the school, and the one that 
is voted “the best” is written on the board, and a com- 
mittee of five appointed by the president writes these invi- 
tations to all the parents. It is an enthusiastic day, 
because it is preéminently their day. It is a sure and 
pleasant way to emphasize the evils wrought upon the 
system, the home, the State, by the demon drink. This 
day and its associations reach out to all the families rep- 
resented in the schools, strengthens their faith in absti: 
nence, and is one more good seed sown with the prayers 
of the Ohio women. 
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AIMS AND METHODS IN TEACHING 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


BY HON. GEORGE. WASHINGTON HOSS, KANAS. 


For clearness and definiteness I present this work under 
the two heads above; viz., Aims and Methods. Aims 
antecede and in a degree determine Methods,—hence, in 
logical order, we consider 

I.— AIMS. 

1. Negatively.—In any true system of teaching liter- 
ature, it must not be the aim to teach merely the biogra- 
phies of authors. This has its place, but a subordinate 
one; and it is not English literature, only biography. It 
is needed to give a setting to literature as geography is 
needed in the study of history ; but geography is not his- 
tory, and biography is not literature in the sense used in 
this paper. 

2. Nor is it enough to read fine eulogies on authors or 
their works. These are attractive and instructive, but 
they are not English literature in the sense before us. 
Study about literature is one thing, and the study of Jiter- 
ature quite another. 

3. Nor is it enough to study a few short extracts from 
afew leading authors. These represent the style and 
thought of an author much as the pedant represented the 
style of his house by showing a single brick. The aim, 
therefore, is not biography only, nor eulogies only, nor tid- 
bits of poetry, the mere sweetmeats of literature, but 
nuastery,—mastery of the thought and style of a few of 
the masters in English literature. (By mastery of a style, 
I mean the ability to use it in writing; ¢. g., to write in 
it with a reasonable degree of ease, when the occasion 
demands, and the writer wills it.) This, then, is the 
aim, as I understand it, in teaching and studying En- 
glish Literature in colleges, normals, and high schools. 
The broader and remoter aim is to improve the style of 
those taught, and through them in a limited but positive 
degree, our language and its literature. This brings us 
to the other branch of our theme. 

Il.—METHODs. 

1. The first step in this work should be the study of a 
good text, giving authentic biographies of authors with 
choice selections and a few gem quotations from writings 
of same. The quotations should be committed to memory 
and the selections studied in connection with the biogra- 
phies. This study should include both matter and style,— 
style being chief. This latter should include various ele- 
ments; as words, long, short, familiar, Anglo-Saxon, or 
Latin derivatives. 

2. Sentences, long, short, balanced, jurisdic, loose, direct 
or inverted, simple or involved, and the like. 


3, Style in general ; as figurative or plain, smooth or 


rough, condensed or diffuse, clear or obscure, elegant or 
crude, strong or weak, and the like. All this must be 
brief, rapid, and attractive, so as to sharpen the critical 
sense and awaken a desire for larger and more thorough 
attainments. The number of authors to which this an- 
alysis can be applied must be small. 

If but one term,—e. g., one-third of year,—be given to 
this work, I recommend that not exceeding one hundred 
or one hundred and twenty-five authors be studied, and 
the other five, six, or seven hundred presented in some 
texts be relegated to the reference library to be hunted up 
when oceasion demands. This excessive fullness now 
beginning to crowd this department is tending to a mere 
stuffing of the memory rather than to the development of 
either literary taste or critical ability. 

Second Step, or seoond general division of the work.— 
After one term in the above work, comes the study of 
literature proper, called in some institutions ‘ English 
classics.” This term, as I understand it, means the 
writings of the masters, and holds the same relation to 
English literature that the ancient classics hold to Greek 
and Latin literatures. The authors chosen in English 
vary in different schools and colleges as they do in Greek 
and Latin. Perhaps no five out of ten institutions in the 
land exactly agree as to authors and amounts studied in 
ancient classics; so in English; while some take Chaucer 
and Spenser, I would take Addison and Junius, or Ma- 
caulay and Emerson. Almost all take Shakespeare and 
Milton. These latter are studied more for matter than 
for style; Shakespeare for brilliance and human nature ; 
and Milton, in Paradise Lost, for theology and sublimity. 

For method in this second division of the work I sub- 
mit the following : 

First Srer.— (a) Read and examine the out- 
lines of a piece; (>) each member of the class point 
out at least one excellence in either matter or style; 
(c) in next lesson, two or three, and thus on, as time and 
ability of pupils will allow. If the excellence be in mat- 
ter, let it be stated whether in clearness, brevity, force, 
wit, humor, imagination, passion, or what?’ If in style. 
let it be stated whether it is in the words, or in their ar- 
rangement, or both. If in the word, is it in the letter or 
in the idea? The teacher must show that some words 
have a literal or intrinsic beauty irrespective of the idea, 
—as Hiawatha, Minnehaha, Patagonia, Nova Zembla, 
Alhambra, and the like. Here we study the sounds 
of the letters separately, and in combination, and 
decide some of them pleasing and some of them other- 
wise, and for reasons. He should show that certain other 
words have a functional or associate beauty because always 
expressive of ideas, delicate, pure, or exalted,—as fairy. 
seraphic, angelic, celestial, and the like. Further, is the 
word long, short, generic, specific, technic, and the like’ 

Sentences.—The treatment of the sentence is much as 
that given under biography, only more extended. 

General.—Is the style concise or diffuse, clear or ob- 
secure, strong or weak, abrupt or smooth, and wherein? 
Is it plain or figurative? If figurative, what class of fig- 
ures, simile, metaphor, personification, or what; and for 
what,—i. for clearness, beauty, or force? Is the autho 
didactic, argumentative, humorous, witty, grand, sublime ? 
If sublime, point out some of the elements, whether in 
power, velocity, loudness, darkness, and the like. 

Caution.—The teacher should not accept the cheap 
platitudes, fine, beautiful, admirable, grand, and the like. 
These are long, showy passages, leading nowhere. 

Seconp Ster.—Take two or three or five pages, ac- 
cording to strength and time of class, and apply two or 
three of these criteria ; next lesson, another set ; next, 
another; and thus on until all are applied. 

Tuirp Ster.—aAt times, class should point out (1) all 


'|superfluous words ; (2) any word for which a better can 


be substituted; (3) any construction affecting either 
elegance or force; (4) any imperfection in thought which 
they can improve. 

Fourtu Srep.—It will be well for the teacher, or the 
teacher and pupil jointly, to make an analysis of the style 
of each author studied. This analysis should contain at 
least the following: (1) Words; (2) sentences; (3) 
general. Example in Addison as follows : 

1. Words.—Choice often elegant ; full average length ; 
many open vowels, hence smooth; above the average of 
Latin derivatives. 


2. Sentence,—Full average length; direct,—i. e,, non- 


inverted ; plain,—i. e., non-figurative ; simple,—i. ¢., non- 
insolvent ; often rhythmic, hence musical, hence pleasing. 

3. General.—Usually not concise, even at times diffuse ; 
i. é., often ten words where one would do,—often a rela- 
tive clause when a participle could take its place. Seldom 
bold, strong, or impassioned, and scarcely ever grand. 
No stateliness as in Johnson; no sabre-thrusts, as 
in Junius ; no flashes of brilliance, as in Shakespeare ; no 
flights of sublimity, as in Milton. 

Firta Srep.—After this analysis, have the class write 
portions of the story, chapter, or piece in their own words, 
but so nearly as may be in the style of the author. This 
exercise should be continued through several lessons, or 
until the pupil catches the author's style and spirit. 

Sixtn Srep.—After all the preceding is well done, 
have the pupil write original productions in the style of 
the auther, or as nearly in his style as possible. This is 
the crowning step of the whole,—the brightest, topmost 
flower in this field of work. This is the ultimate end set 
forth under the head of Aims. It is the crown and reward 
of the student’s efforts in this department of literature. 
*Tis the mastery of the style of one of the masters. The 
student is now able to write in this style, and so does when 
occasion demands and he so wills. This author mastered, 
we take another and another, till three or four or more 
are mastered,—one presenting the easy elegance of Addi- 
son; one the didactic simplicity of Bacon; one the epi- 
grammatic terseness of Emerson; another the condensed 
forcefulness of Junius. 

Caution.—It is not intended that the student shall write 
in all of these styles on all occasions, nor even some of 
them on all occasions. No; his individuality is to be 
preserved. When in an Addisonian mood, with an Addi- 
sonian theme, he is Addison; and when in a Junian 
mood, with a Junian theme, he is Junius; and thus on. 
But his prevailing mood is his own, and then he is essen- 
tially himself in his truest and fullest individuality. So 
his prevailing style is self, while his richer style is self 
vlus others when needed. If, however, it be objected that 
this training in other styles will impair individuality, we 
answer, * No.” But if the objection be urged, we answer 
that it proves too much. On the same ground, the study 
of Latin, Greek, French, or German, one or all, instead 
of developing the student’s lingual ability, impairs his 
individuality, and so harms his use of English. We are 
of the opinion that no one will contend for this ; surely no 
linguist will. 

In conclusion, I desire to state two other propositions, 
which I hope will commend themselves to the approval 
of the reader. 

1. A mastery of either the English language or its lit- 
erature does not come by absorption nor by intuition, but 
as other branches of learning,—by study, systematic and 
protracted. 

2. A mastery of Latin and Greek does not of necessity 
give a mastery of English. 

3. The lack of extended training in Latin and Greek 
does not of necessity prevent skill and power in the use 
of English. 

4. As a rule, we master any given science or art by 
studying that science or art, rather than by studying 
another. (a) When we want to master botany, we do not 
study geology or astronomy. (4) In conformity to this 
law, the Greeks, when they wanted to master Greek, 
studied Greek, and not Sanscrit or Hebrew. In view of 
this law and this example, what is to be inferred concern- 
ing the study of English ? 

5. The English language is the vehicle of the ablest 
diplomacy in the world ; is the instrument of the largest 
commerce in the world; is the depository of the richest 
literature in the world; is the happy medium of the 
largest dissemination of the Gospel; and is spoken by a 
larger number of people than any other language of earth. 
Added to this, a voice of prophecy,—not loud, but clear, 
—is heard saying, “ This is yet to be the language of all 
civilized men.” 

In the light of the above and kindred facts, the ques- 
tion appropriately comes,—Should not the English Jan- 
guage and its literature have a larger place in our courses 
of study than they are at present, even if other languages 
and literatures shall be compelled to have less ? 


— When you hear that your neighbor has picked up a purse of 


gold ia the street, never run out into the same street, looking about 
you, in order to pick up such another,— Goldsmith, 
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MIDSUMMER FLOWERS. 


BY PROF. W. W. BAILEY, PROVIDENCE, R. lL. 


While we are in the habit of associating roses with June, they 
are, perhaps, as characteristic of July. At least we find them so 
on the shores of Narragansett Bay, where we spend the summer. 
lt is common for these shores to be marked by ravines or depres- 
sions, almost always with a stream flowing through them. They 
extend far inland, and are often densely wooded with a vicious tangle 
of shrubs and trees. In such places the wild rose finds its chosen 
home. Perhaps we are imaginative, but to us the colors seem 
purer and more brilliant near the salt water. Does this account 
for the unequaled roses of Newport ? 

To see the wild rose in its perfection one must look for it in the 
early morning, ere the colors fade, and when it is still dewy. How 
surpassing is then its fragrance! None of the distortions called 
roses in the hothouses compare with it either in beauty or odor. 
The Jacqueminots and Mareschal Neils, and other fancy kinds are 
undeniably lovely. Even a botanist must be honest, but he is just 
as sincere when he says he prefers the untamed, undoubled wild- 
ling. The best of double flowers give us a wrench. They seem 


bedeviled out of recognition. 
Just now, near our abiding-place, the Rudbeckias or cone-flowers 


are glorious. We daily pass through a field of white daisies, among 
which these fine orange stars shine resplendent. Every one knows 


them with their chocolate-colored disks. The white daisies have a 
little gone by, but are still elegant. Indeed they excel the French 
Marguerites of the shops. A still finer composite flower is the flea- 
bane, Erigeron strigosum, which we find in the same field. In the 
sandy soil everywhere,—and such soil abounds in Rhode [sland,— 
grows the rather pretty Polygala polygama. Its normal color is a 
sort of rose-purple or magenta, but we fiad numberless specimens 
ure white. All colored flowers are liable to such albinism. It is 
rdly worthy of note. Thus, among a hundred specimens of blue 
lupins you may find a pure white one. So of Arethusa, or even the 
cardinal flower and the fringed gentian. 

That splendid deep-red lily, the Lilium Phi/adelphicum, is begin- 
ning to appear. This is the one whose chalice is erect and wide 
open,—generously offered toall. How it lights up a green meadow! 
From the car-windows we see a flash of light, a flame as it were. 
At once we look out to catch a glimpse only of a sea of these glori- 
ous flowers. Following this species comes the Canada lily, droop- 
ing and yellow; and then, still later, the *‘superb,’’ the unequaled, 
Lilium superbum of science. It grows ten feet high and with scores 
of blossoms, at Baker’s Creek, near Apponoag, R. I. In going 
for it one summer, we came across the large fringed orchis (Haben- 
aria friniuita). It is a red letter day when one discovers this, how- 
ever often he may have seenit before. The orchidsthus always 
make themselves precious. 

We think we have elsewhere remarked,—perhaps often,—that 
there is always on these sands of Rhode Island some one prevalent 
yellow flower. Just now it is the St. Johnswort. Next it will be 
the wild indigo; then the Chrysops/s, and later still the golden-rods. 
In their effect, these all take the place of the gorse or broom in 
Europe. Terhaps ! should mention in the same connection the two 
small species of sensitive cassia, so abundant with us. We find 
visitors at the neighboring Button woods gathering whole armsful of 
rabbit’s-foot clover. Indeed, it is a pretty plant, and keeps well 
dried for winter. Very frequent on our plains is the colic-root or 
Aletris fimbriata, not especially showy, but striking and peculiar. 
It has a rosette of pale green, plantain-like leaves close to the 
ground. From the midst of these arises a tall naked scape, termi- 
ated by a spike of small white, mealy-dusted flowers. Hence the 
botanical name, which means a female slave who grindscorn. The 
Linnzan names are often quite as fanciful. 

We do not purpose in these oceasional notes to catalogue a whole 
list of plants, but to mention a few prominent ones only, and in 
such a way, if possible, that other people may know and love them. 
Please look for solid botany under other headings. We do not in- 
tend to be over serious. Perhaps we may even be funny on occa- 
sions, for it is vacation, and now even a pun is tolerable. When 
one swings all day in hammocks he loses in the vibration any tend- 
ency to equilibriam. Hence, from him, permanent values must 
not be expected. 


MANUAL TRAINING AGAIN. 


BY W. H. V. RAYMOND, SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


As I wish to be brief, and do not know how, at best, to be as 
brief as I wish, I propose to skip all claims for manual training 
that are based on an assumed obligation to turn the education of a 
child in the direction of special pursuits by which he may gain a 
livelihood ; all claims based on the necessity of securing respect for 
labor, and all other claims which touch only special and limited 
ends. I propose, also, to skip all questions of ‘‘ how.’?’ We may 
safely trust to the will for away. J put manual training for- 
ward, then, for what it is worth to the essential character of the child, 
—for what it is worth in the educative qualities universally involved 
in human thought and achievement. 

Before all other necessities in our education, I put that training 
which shall give, as a result, honest work, reliability of product, 
everywhere. 

I once had occasion to procure several hundred original drawings 
for illustration. To assist me I employed an eminent artist as ad- 
viser and critic. I wished a number of silhouettes. In my inno- 
cence, I said to my adviser: ‘‘ I ought to get these simple outlines 
done for less money than the drawings finished in ‘ wash.’’’ Be- 
fore his lip parted to speak, his smile had withered me. Then he 
said, pityingly: ‘‘ An artist would not think so; he knows that ip 
the ‘ wash’ pictures, if he has missed his drawing, he can cover it 
up by a slap of his brush, but in the silhouette no imperfections can 
be concealed ; they must be removed and perfect forms substi- 


._ tated.” Now, in the lessons of a manual training school the pupil 


cannot cover with “‘ wash.’”” In manual training classes there is no 
chance to conceal imperfections by general statements, which may 
mean much, little, or nothing, as indalgenee shall interpret them. 
In these classes there is no roum for interpretation. In hard, un- 
yielding lines, there the work stands, confronting teacher and pupil 
alike. Here the pupil must discriminate between the loose and 


definite, and must achieve the true or face the false. I think the 
State which educates the pupil will find the natural [results of 
these conditions upon his character and conscience and effort 
worth to her and to him all the rest of his education. Will it be 
said that this assumes the impracticability of equally developing 
character, conscience, and the power of discrimination, by the ordi- 
nary appliances of the schools? I will not say that it is impos- 
sible, but I venture the result of some observation, in the remark 
that I have noted nothing else at all comparable to it in adapta- 
tion to this end. We ueed not, therefore, if this be true, advocate 
training in manual arts as a something due to the man who is to 


earn a living. Whatever virtue that argument may have, it is not 
essential to the maintenance of the proposition. Integrity of work 
and intelligent discrimination between good and bad, the true and 
the false, appeal to us alike from the blacksmith and the pianist ; 
as well from the actor, the public singer, the preacher, the phy- 
sician, and the artist, as from the worker in wood, in brass, and 
in iron: alike, too, from the Christian and the infidel. 

I beg a “‘ stick ’’ or two more of space to notice Prof. Tweed’s 
challenge, in Tue JOURNAL of the 13th of May, of Dr. Wood- 
ward’s declaration that ‘* we send the whole boy to school.’’ Is the 
special pleading of that challenge quite worthy of the author's 
reputation 2? For many years, for always, so far as I have read, 
the dominant school of educationists have cried out for an element- 
ary course that should secure ‘‘symmetrical development’’ as 
against the one-sided out-put advocated by the so-called ** practical ’’ 
man. I have, myself, pinned my educational faith to that doctrine, 
and in a humble sort of a way have counted myself among its ad- 
vecates. I have observed, however, with pain, and I fear not 
always with Christian tolerance of opposite views, that we have not 
succeeded in securing for it the acceptance which it deserves. The 
‘“*press’’ has struck at it, and the ‘‘ street’’ has scoffed. When, 
now, there comes a man who can put that doctrine into a phrase 
which Prof. Tweed says the ‘‘ street”? takes up and the ‘‘ press ”’ 
indorses, I stretch out both my hands to him with the welcome of 
my heart, I thank him fer the word. Those who can not under- 
stand what we mean by ‘ symmetrical development’? may yet 
comprehend that *‘ we send the whole boy to school,’’ and thus en- 
able us to witness the coronation of sound educational doctrine over 
new realms of loyal subjects. Shall we disown the flag because the 
genius of a leader has caftured the enemy by reformulating the old 
inscription ? 

Probably no one of the intelligent clientele of THE JOURNAL 
will be misled by the proposition that we likewise ‘‘ send the whole 
boy’’ to Sunday-school. It does not need the mental discipline of 
a manual training-school to enable us to discriminate between the 
cases. One is a public concern, the other not. In one, the State, 
as organized society, is deeply interested ; in the other, not. With 
the essential, generic whole of the child the State has much to do; 
with accidental, peculiar, or individual developments, nothing. 
Prof. Tweed’s quotation of the scope of the public school, as estab- 
lished, does not make a strong point. What it has been, is history ; 
what it shall be, is the legitimate subject of discussion. Prescrip- 
tion is strange ground on which to plant an unquestioning educa- 
tional faith. Some presumptions may be admitted in its favor, but 
we can hardly consent that it shall close tie case; and when the 
most earnest friends of culture shall have lifted the actual school 
to the plane of the highest ideal, let no man fear that quite enough 
for his utmost powers will not be left for the parent to do at home. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Lucius Brown, //udson, Mass. 


THE MARCHING PROBLEM. 


An army one mile long marches ahead one mile in 4 hour. As 
it starts a messenger starts from the head, goes to the end and im- 
mediately returns, reaching the head as the army halts. How far 
and fast did he ride ? 

[ Note. ‘To avoid fractions, | reckon in rods and minutes. | 

Let x« = messenger’s rate; that is, his number of rds. in a min. 

‘* y = messenger’s distance before turning around. 
Then 2y + 320 = messenger’s whole distance. Now the messen- 
ger’s distance divided by his rate gives us his time, which (by con- 


dition) was 30 minutes; that is, = 30. Then y= 


15x — 160. But the messenger’s distance before turning around is 


to the army's distance (during the same time) as rate of messen- 

ger to rate of army; that is, y : 320—y=r: se (for ~ is 

army's rate per minute). Substituting for y its value, we have, 
— 100 990 — 260s 


30 . 
Reducing, we have, — = x = 25.75 = messen- 
ger’s rate. 
y = 226.25 = distance of messenger before returning. 
2y + 320 = 772.5 rods = messenger’s whole distance. 
Better, 25.75 X 30 = 772.5. Cc. C. C. 


EQUATIONS FOR REDUCTION. 


+ y)® = N(x + y)? + 1176 (1) 


(1) Given, 
T(z — y)® = — y)? + 256 (2) 


32° — = 784 

2y = 31 (1) 
24 (2) 

+ = 12 (1) 
(2) 

+ = 1044 (1) 
ve = 25(r + y) (2) 
(188 —~ x)? = (2+ y)? + (3) 

(6) “ A+ (1) 


“ = 35 (2) 


6) — Ve = 
(9) = 18 (1) 

y2 + 110 (2) 


+ + 684 (8) 


YES! 


BY W. W. BAILEY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Sweet winds, you hear her ‘‘ yes”’ ? 
You scarcely can, I guess, 

For the little word outgoes 

Like the fragrance of a rose. 


Oh! little bird on wing, 

Do you hear this precious thing,— 
Her softly spoken word ? 

Do you catch its tones, dear bird ? 


If so, the sweetest rest 

Will descend upon your nest, 
And the little birdies grow 
In the love of God, I know. 


For her maiden “ yes’’ is sweet 
As the blossoms that we meet 
When the alder-tassels swing 
In the early days of sprivg. 


It floats upon the air 

Like a breath from “‘ over there,”’ 
And I, for one, confess 

Twas an angel whispered ‘‘ yes’’! 


ARTS AND ETHICS OF JOURNALISM. 


DETROIT SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 


BY MRs. M. L. RAYNE. 


A year or two ago the writer, then connected with the staff of 
the Detroit Free Press, advocated in the pages of that paper the 
opening of aschool of journalism, where young women with liter- 
ary instincts could be thoroughly educated in every branch of the 
profession. The daily newspapers all over the country adopted 
the suggestion, and gave it free advertiscment, but commenting 
upon it with satirical levity asa plan that was impracticable and 
ultra-ambitivus, The male journalist, who had graduated in the 
newspaper office, could see no necessity for such an institution. 
An undercurrent of alarm ran through the stream of ridicule,—the 
foreboding that, if such an idea should be carried into practical 
operation, the journalistic field would be crowded with graduates, 
each one clamoring for the loaves and fishes. The female fresh- 
man going out to report a fire was graphically pictured as one of 
the amusing results of the college course, and with more zeal than 
gallantry the quick-witted brethren of the quill exerted themselves 
to make the movement ridiculous. Then, having settled with pen 
and pencil to their own satisfaction the ambitious pretender whom 
they had crowned with brief eminence as king of a day, they be- 
stowed not another thought upon it. 

Bat the resurgam of popular influence is a vital power. Letters 
from all parts of the country poured in to the projector of the 
scheme,—letters from teachers who desired to attend a summer 
session, if there were such; from ladies of leisure who had literary 
aspirations; from writers who wanted to improve; from women 
who had families to support and needed money; from girls out of 
employment; from invalids in sick chambers; even from clergy- 
men who were desirous of writing better sermons. And all were 
to be disappointed,—the college of journalism was only a possibil- 
ity of the future. 

But the seed sown by the wayside has at last sprouted: from the 
7th of July to the 15th of August the School of Journalism holds 
its initial term in the parlors of the Detroit Training School, with a 
corps of efficient teachers in every department, and in addition to 
its resident school work will give a term of instruction by mail, 
sending its letters, papers, and text-books into lonely farm-houses 
and isolated homes where solitary minds are seeking intellectual 
food. The false structure of inspiration which the self-taught stu- 
dent builds is at once demolished, and a correct basis laid for good 
and profitable work. 


THE ART OF JOURNALISM, 


The first thing to do, then, is to undo. One idea seems to dom- 
inate the aspirant to literary fame,—to make money. This idea 
should be abandoned at once. Make the study of literature an art, 
a religion, a purpose, so high, so grand, that it can never become 
a drudgery. Live on bread and water until you have mastered 
every secret of your professiun. The growth of soul must neces- 
sarily dwarf the body, but the spiritual heights are compensation 
for living in the valley. Diplomas must come through steady and 
persistent effort,—they cannot be bought. Therefore the man or 
woman who enters the flinty path of literature must be sure of a 
mustard-seed of talent, or at least a capability of purpose before 
attempting the task of development. ‘The mails are crowded with 
ill-spelled, badly-written letters to the editors of newspapers, de- 
tailing family troubles, the hopes and wishes of the writers, and 
inclosing ‘‘ pieces’’ which friends have admired. Friends are the 
worst critics possible. 


THE ETHICS OF JOURNALISM, 


Here is a specimen letter sent to a western paper some time 
ago: 
Til. 


** To the Editor of the —— —— : 

‘* Do amateur writers usually receive remuneration for their 
productions ? If so, do they demand a certain figure or leave it to 
the judgment of the publisher. About how do the figures run for 
different sorts of composition. Have been publishing now and 
then for some time and have not as yet received enough to pay 
postage. Have never asked for anything supposing the ne wd 
would consider that if it was worth publishing it would be worth 
paying for. Alsogive me your ideas of jourvalism as a — 

DA.” 


_ The editor who received this letter considered it, and justly, an 
impertinence. But how was Ida to know that her letter was con- 
trary to the ethics of journalism, or that it is unprofessional to 
even inqnire why an article is rejected? It is an unwritten Jaw 
that no editor is required to give his reasons for the acceptance or 
rejection of manuscript. And it is absurd to suppose that he has 
vither the time or inclination to answer letters, simply because a 
stamp is inclosed for a reply. | recall at this moment the ex- 
perience of a well-known journalist, who rushed blindfold into ber 
profession, as so many have been compelled to do. knowing that 
+ situation was open to her on a daily journal; and failing to learn 


Seminary, 


without asking the qnestion direct, what her probable remunera- 


tion would be, she approached a member of the staff and inquired 
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hesitatingly of him, “‘ Could yoa—have you—would you mind tell-| marching steadily forward, consci th that the battl , 

ing me about how much,—I mean what do the members of your |is a long one, to wom THE TEACHERS’ TENURE-OF-OFFICE BILL. 
staff receive ? their grandchildren. ‘‘ But God is in the work. It is His voice BY COL. T. W, MIGCINSON 


Regarding her with a cold look of disapproval, he answered cut- 
tingly: Their salaries, madam.”’ 

It is the aim of the School of Journalism to soften to its pupils 
the vicissitudes of the profession, by a course of discipline so thor- 
ough that the work will be above criticism. When all that is 
weak, absurd, and false is pruned away, and a perfect vital 
growth grafted in its place, good fruit must follow. The arts and 
ethics which now appear so formidable to the untrained intelli- 
gence will count as rungs in the ladder by which the determined 
worker reached the golden plateaus of success. 


CHICAGO AND VICINITY. 


THE WOMEN OF IOWA 

seem to be richly endowed with what Dr. Arnold was wont to call 
moral enthusiasm. They have been the moving cause in the en- 
actment of one of the most stringent prohibitory liquor laws to be 
found in the statutes of any State. But the women of Iowa, realiz- 
ing that statues are of little moment without a public sentiment that 
will compel their enforcement, and that this public sentiment, if it 
is to be more than temporary sentimentalism, must have its basis in 
a general diffusion of knowledge of the effects of intoxicating bev- 
erages, have recently secured the enactment of a law requiring that 
the effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and narcotics be taught 
in all grades of the public schools, Many States have passed a 
law of this kind, but in no other State have so adequate provisions 
been made for its enforcement. 

This law requires that every county superintendent and board of 
school trustees in the State shall report the manner and extent to 
which its requirements are complied with in the schools under their 
charge, to the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
‘‘ only those schools and institutions reporting compliance shall re- 
ceive the proportion of school funds or allowance of public money 
to which they would otherwise be entitled.’’ 

The section of the statute declaring the extent of this instruc- 
tion in the schools is as follows : 

SECTION 1. That physiology and hygiene, which must, in each divis- 
ion of the subject thereof, include special reference to the effects of 
aleoholie drinks, stimulants, and narcotics upon the human system 
shall be included in th® branches of study now and hereafter requirec 
to be taught and studied by all pupils in common schools, and in all 
normal institutes and normal industrial schools and the schools of 
the soldiers’ orphans’ home for indigent children. 

It is only in cases of gross negligence or of collusion of county 
superintendents or school boards with the State Superintendent, 
that the teacher can disobey the law with impunity, Furthermore, 
each teacher is made personally liable for ‘* failure or neglect ’’ to 
comply with the law. The penalty is revocation of certificate and 
disqualification for teaching in any of the public schools of the 
State for one year. 

Nor is this all. The organization known as the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union is plauting a union in every school district, 
and thus it is made the official duty of some of the more eminent 
and influential women of each district to urge upon the teacher 
and school officers compliance with this law. 

How effective this so-called scientific temperance instruction, of 
itself, will be in upbuilding a permanent prohibitory sentiment 
among the people, is problematical. Knowledge of right and wrong 
is an essential condition of rational right doing, but it is not a moving 
cause. This cause is the conscience, and so the temperance prob- 
lem must find its solution by the application of the principles and 
laws of moral rather than of physical science. But scientific temper- 
ance instruction will supply in some degree the condition for intel- 
ligent judgment, aud the moral instruction needed to impress the 
lesson will not be wanting. ‘These earnest people, in their warfare 
against this giant evil, are not going to stop to consider very care- 
fully where scientific instraction ends and moral instruction begins. 
All the weapons within reach of the schools will be used in the fight. 

It seems as if the open saloon in this country were tottering to 
its fall. God grant that this sentiment that is now said to be *‘ in 
the air’’ may find a permanent and conscious lodgment in the 
minds and hearts of the people. The enactment of these prohib- 
itory and educational statutes in lowa has generated a psychical 


tornado in some parts of the State. In this conflict of opinions and 


interests occur some interesting and some amusing incidents, X 
is a city of more than 20,000 inhabitants, on the Mississippi river. 
It is slow and conservative. The rights of each individual to lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness by way of the dram-shop, if he so 
please, are held to be sacred. Our Chicago laissez-faire principle, 
that resulted in the anarchist riots, has tainted the blood of dwell- 
ers upon the other side of the Father of Waters. But they retain 
a wholesome respect for legal forms and penalties, and resort to 
some curious devices to lawfully disobey the law. One of the 
latest of these originated in a petition to the city council by the sub- 
stantial citizens, to issue licenses toany persons who may apply for 
the same, to sell by the drink any beverages ‘* not prohibited by /aw,”’ 
provided they will pay into the city treasury $0 per month for 
such privilege. Now, lemonade and ginger-pop are about the only 
beverages known in Iowa that are not prohibited bylaw. There is 
a tacit understanding that while this petition ‘‘ speakes the law 
fair,’’ the petitioners and the council are to wink at its violation. 
The scheme, it is thought, will put money in the city’s purse. It 
is tariff for revenue only. In response to this petition, licenses 
were granted, and saloons opened in every part of the city, that pay 
$50 per month in advance, for the privilege of selling lemonade 
and ginger-pop to the thirsty souls of X! What will be the final 
upshot of the matter remains to be seen. The Iowa mothers have 
be law, and the will to enforce it. Its violation is a penitentiary 
offense. 

The enactment providing for instruction in the common schools on 
the effects of alcohol and narcotics has caused an army of repre- 
sentatives of different publishing houses to invade the State. Ata 

county superintendents’ convention there were twelve county 
superintendents and thirteen agents of publishing houses. Not 
enough county superintendents to go round, but the surplus agent 
‘hitched on’’ to the State Superintendent, and peace was pre- 
served. All sorts of wares are presented for inspection: some are 
radical and uncompromising in their denunciation of the fell de- 
stroyer; others ‘‘ draw it mild.’’ Some descant learnedly of the 
effects of stimulants upon every organ of the body, known and un- 
known, in order to comply with the law; others proclaim the dire 
effects of alcohol from an appendix. These varying characteristics 
are heralded as merits in sume localities, and demerits in others. 
Amidst this jargon of voices the self-possessed selool official pre- 
serves a dignified composure, listens respectfully to each in turn, 
and does as pleases him best. 

Meanwhile the women, in ever-increasing nambers, with their 
eyes fixed upon the end of widely-diffused information among the 
people, and enforcement of the law against the open saloons, are 


that is whispering in the air the doom of the liquor traffic, and woe 
to him who shall attempt to withstand that decree.”’ 
A LAYMAN, 


FACTS. 


PEDAGOGICAL. 
Germany is the classical land of pedagogy.— W. H. Payne. 


Lepelletier declared, a century since, in France, that a Republic 
should educate all boys and girls from 5 to 11 at public expense in 
boarding-schools, that their food and home life and attendant habits 
should be the same. 


The schoolmaster in China is almost a sacred personage. He is 
held in esteem for his office’s sake; and the heaviest punishments 
are inflicted a lads who dare retort when the sin shang speaks 
or reproves. e usually sits at a desk just inside the door, and has 
a nomber of articles before him, including a cane, pencil, and 
writing materials, pipe, flower-stand, ete. ‘The cane is often used 
very freely about the heads of dull scholars, or such as are lazy or 
insolent. The pipe is constantly in use; for the Chinese are invet- 
erate smokers. When a pupil wants to leave the room, he usually 
bows to the master and takes up a tally lying on the desk. If any 
boy asks permission to leave school for a time, he must wait till the 
tally has been returned, and in this way the master prevents a num- 
ber of boys getting together for play or plot in the narrow court- 
yard during school-hours. As the Chinese usually partake of but 
two meals a day, the boys generally come after the first meal or 
breakfast, about 9 o’clock, and go home before the second, which 
is in the evening. But the rules vary according to the class of 
school, the distance of the pupils, and the fancies of the master. 
When a boy is called out to say his lesson, he places his book on 
the master’s desk, then turns his back to the desk and the teacher, 
and recites his task. So great is the attention paid to training the 
memory that a lad will learn whole books and repeat them from 
beginning to end, or begin at any point on which the master may 
chance to open, and carry it on till stopped and ordered to begin 
elsewhere. The master repeats the first three or four words, and 
the pupil takes them up.—The Teache?. 


THE APPELLATIONS OF GREAT MEN, 


The Father of His Country,—George Washington. 
The Sage of Monticello,—Thomas Jefferson. 

Old Hickory,— Andrew Jackson. 

Old Rough and Ready, —Zachary Taylor. 

Mad Anthony,—General Wayne. 

Expounder of the Constitution,— Daniel Webster. 
Great Pacificator,—Henry Clay. 

Unconditional Surrender Grant,— Ulysses S. Grant. 
Little Mac,—George B. McClellan. 

Old Man Eloquent,—John Quincy Adams. 
Young Uickory,—James K. Polk. 

Political Meteor,—John Randolph. 

Poor Richard,— Benjamin Franklin. 
Onas,—William Penn. 

Stonewall,—Thomas J. Jackson. 

Rock of Chickamaugua,—General Thomas. 
Honest Abe,—Abraham Lincoln. 

Old Put,—Israel Putnam. 

Light Horse Harry,—Henry Lee. 

Old Tecumseh,—Gen. W. T. Sherman. 

Bayard of the South,—General Marion. 

Fighting Joe,—General Hooker. 

Uncle Robert,—R. E. Lee. 

The Little Magician,—Martin Van Buren. 

The Superb,—Gen. Winfield Scott Hancock. 
Father of the Constitution,—James Madison. 
Matoax,— King Phillip. 

Great Indian A postle,—Eliot. 

Cincinnatus of the West,—George Washington. 
Colossus of American Independence,—John Adams. 
Mill Boy of the Slashes,— Henry Clay. 
Pathfinder of the Rockies,—John C. Fremont. 
Prince of American Letters,—Washington Irving. 
The Rail Splitter, —Abraham Lincoln, 

Sage of Chappaqua,—Horace Greeley. 

Little Giant,—S. A. Douglas. 

Father of Greenbacks,—Salmon P. Chase. 
Teacher-President,—James A. Garfield. 
Carolina Game Cock,—General Sumter. 

Old Ossawatomie,—John Brown. 

Old Public Functionary,—James Buchanan. 
Great American Commoner,—Thaddeus Stevens. 


EFFECTS OF COCAINE, 


Cocaine in small or moderate doses is a cerebral stimulant, but 
produces derangement of the digestive and assimilative functions, 
and diminishes the elimination of waste. 

The use of cocaine in the alcoholic and opium inebriates is not 
satisfactory ; while it is a more or less perfect substitute, yet its use 
is attended with greater danger than alcohol or opium. 

The use of cocaine in mental depression, if we carefully guard 
against the depressing effects of the drug upon digestion and assim- 
lation, will often give better results than any drug hitherto used. 

The use of cocaine in neurasthenia is a valuable addition to the 
treatment. 

The drug, if administered in large doses persistently, causes a 
very marked deterioration of the central nervous system, producing 
a profound cerebral neurasthenia, and may produce such a mal- 
nutrition of the cerebrum as to develop insanity. 

Cocaine occasionally, in doses heretofore regarded as small, pro- 
duces alarming depression of the eentral nervous system. 

—Popular Science Monthly. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION. 


The adjoining table shows how population is distributed (per 


thousand) according to age in the four great countries of the world : 
France. Untted States. 


G England. 

Age. 1880. 1871. 1872. 1880. 
5, . 189 135 93 138 
114 119 91 128 
25—30. . 
<- 128 139 127 
50—60, . . . 80 73 104 60 
47 72 36 
22 86 15 
5 7 3.5 

0.4 0.4 0.5 , 


—Richard Mayo Smith, in the Independent. 


Permit me to correct some misapprehensions in your reference 
to the early history of this bill. While giving due credit to those 
who finally secure the success of an important legislative measure, 
it is necessary to remember that all such things are the result of 
cumulative agitation; and that each triumph must be built on a 
series of failures. This was conspicuously the case with such edu- 
cational measures as the abolition of school districts and the intro- 
duetion of free text-books, and it was none the less true in regard 
to the tenure-of-office bill. Having framed, if I mistake not, the 
first bill reported to the legislature on this subject, I may perhaps 
be forgiven for calling attention to the details of the effort. 

You say of this law : 

**It was asked by the teachers some six years ago; ‘leave to 
withdraw’ was the original reception of the petitioners at the 
hands of the committee.’ 

No part of this statement is quite correct. (1) The measure, 
when introduced six years ago, was not petitioned for by any 
teacher, but was brought forward by a school-committeeman. (2) 
There was no report of ‘* leave to withdraw,’’ but on the cont 
the committee reported the bill without disent. (3) When 
the teachers petitioned, five years age, the committee was equally 
cordial and responsive. In each case it was the House itself that 
defeated the bill, simply because, as in so many other cases, the 
discussion had not been long enough reiterated, year after year. 
Now it has been sufficiently agitated, and the bill is passed. 

Let me give the particulars. On Jan. 16, 1880, Mr. Andrew 
J. Huntress, a member of the House, and also of the school 
committee ofGroveland, introduced an order,— 

** That the Committee on Education inquire into the expediency 
of amending existing laws in regard to employment of teachers in 
the public schools, so as to do away with the form of annual elee- 
tion by school boards and committees, and to allow teachers to re- 
main during good behavior.’’ 

The order was adopted, and the subject was the very first 
taken up by the committee, of which I was then a member; and 
there was an advertised hearing on Jan. 28. So little interest was 
excited by it that only four persons, besides the committee, were 
present, including, I think, not a single teacher. ‘Two of these, 
Mr. Huntress and Dr. Samuel Eliot. spoke strongly in favor of 
the measure; and Mr. Plunkett, of Worcester, a school-commit- 
teeman, against it. Ata subsequent meeting the bill was farther 
advocated by Secretary Dickinson and by William T. Adams 
(Oliver Optic) of the Boston School Board. It is doing no injus- 
tice to others to say that the one influential and controlling speech 
which convinced the committee was that of Dr. Samuel Eliot; and 
I remember to this day the earnestnes with which he pleaded for 
the teachers, and the skill with which he answered objections. 
The committee at last reported a bill, drawn up, | think, by my- 
self,—at least I find it in my handwriting in my note-book,—as 
follows : 

**The school committee of any town or city may elect their 
teachers to serve for a term of years or during good behavior, sub- 
ject to the conditions specified in Revised Statutes, secticn 25, c, 
38.’’ [This being the proviso for summary removal, which it was 
deemed essential to preserve. 

This bill was reported Feb. 20, 1880, through Mr. Boyden, of Fox- 

borough, and was (March 3) read a second time and, ‘‘ after de- 
bate, was rejected.’’? In this discussion I remember to have taken 
some part, and I recall that one argument used effectively 
against us was the apparent indifference of teachers, as shown in 
the fact that they had neither sent in petitions nor attended 
hearings. 
Moved by this I wrote somewhere,—probably in your own jour- 
nal,—a short appeal to teachers, showing that the best help was 
self-help. I do not know that this had anything to do with it; but 
I know that the House of 1881 was flooded with petitions, besides 
some remonstrances. Again the matter was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education, of which I was now House chairman; and 
we again reported a bill (March 2, 1881), through Mr. Hale of Mil- 
ford. This gentleman being himself a teacher by profession, we 
hoped for a better result, but the bill was defeated on a third read- 
ing (April 11) by a vote of 49 to 85. Itis a satisfaction to know 
that, after some other unsuccessful efforts, it has now been passed. 
The next measure in this direction, as it seems to me, should be 
the extension of the same protection to superintendents and super- 
visors. It certainly seems an anomaly that teachers, now secure 
in their positions, should be free to lobby for the defeat, at the 
next annual election, of the very officials who are supposed to di- 
rect or criticise their work. I can speak feelingly on this point, 
having been once dropped from a school committee through the 
political strategy of a teacher whose salary I had voted against 
raising. He had always seemed a very inefficient teacher, but he 
proved himself an unsurpassed political ‘* worker.”’ 

Cambridge, Mass., 1886, 


Faery ang official history of these two bills may be found in the 
volumes of the “ House Journal” for 1880 and 1881, as follows: “ Jour- 

al,” 1880; pp. 34, 226, 270; “Journal,” 1881: pp. 89, 101, 105, 127, 163, 
170, 173, 176, 182, 183, 191, 197, 220, 226, 234, 252, 259, 276, 297, 396, 447.] 


GOOD WORDS. 

— ‘* You are doing efficient and telling work.’’—E. A. WILTSE, 
Supt. of Schools, Walnut, Ia. 

— “I trust that THE JOURNAL may long 
ous career.” —A. S. HIGGINS, Brooklyn, N. 

— ‘* We have taken THE JoURNAL for three | ag and could 
not do without it.”,—K. M. Lutz, Independence, Mo. 

— “I find THE JOURNAL a very valuable help in teaching, 
and read each paper with interest.’” — Miss MARY RIPLEY, 
Cafton City, Col. 

— “‘ The strong temperance ‘stand taken by your paetee 
has always been appreciated and highly valued.’”"—HELEN M. 
Mason, St. Louis, Mf 

— “I wish to renew my subscription to the JOURNAL OF Epv- 
CATION, which I have taken nearly ten years, and can by.no means 
do without.”’—S. T. A., Wellington, Iil. 

— ‘* Will you not issue the recent articles on ‘‘ Manual -Train- 
ing’ in beok form? They are the most valnable contribution yet 
made to the discussion of the subject.””"—W. Ll. V. RayMonD, 
Sacremento, € al, 

— ‘Although I am not teaching at present, vet I am not will- 


its prosper- 


ing to do without the very best educational journal published. It is 
the best, has beeu for years the best, and still it improves each 
year. May God speed you.”’—M. D. L., BUELL, West Las An- 
imas, Col, 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, JULY 8, 1886. 


CrossNess is neuralgia of the temper. 


Go West, ycung men,—go West ; yes, and the women, 
also. 


To be poor is to carry a magician’s wand to find out 
people’s true nature. 

Evrope claims a large number of American teachers 
this season. J. B. Poole, W. H. Russell, and W. B. 
Snow, all of the Boston English High School, sailed in 
the Furnesia recently. 

THE number who graduate from the normal schools of 
the country, public and private, each year, are less than 
five per cent. of the teachers; so that it is impossible to 
secure anything like a reasonable proportion of trained 
teachers. 

Tue number of candidates for admission to the col- 
leges, scientific and technical schools of the country is 
phenomenally large this year. Yale alone has 301 ad- 
mitted this year, with one post of examination to hear 
from. 

Prest. Wu. DeWirr Hyve of Bowdoin, probably the 
youngest president of any historic college, was made a 
doctor of divinity by that institution. His suecess has 
been phenomenal, and the enthusiasm over him is as gen- 
uine as it is general. 


WE rejoice in the recovery of Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, whose recent illness has given her friends much 
concern. One of the noblest, most gifted, best-poised 
women of the world, may she be spared many years to 
delight, instruct, and inspire, the audiences that always 
welcome her. 


Pres. J. C. GREENOUGH, one of the most eminently 
successful of normal-school men at Westfield and Prov- 
idence, will probably enter some distinctively literary or 
professional institution, as more congenial than agricult- 
ural college life, especially with the limitations of 
Amherst. 


Iw the death of Rev. Dr. S. K. Lothrop, Boston has 
lost one of her most prominent educators for a long series 
of years. For many years a leader in the school board ; 
a man of high scholarly attainments ; a gentleman of rare 
social affiliations; a character strong at every point,—he 
wielded an influence for good in school matters such’ as 
few men have been privileged to do in the -history 
of the city. 

Tur members of the American Institute of Instruction 
are only entitled to the volume of proceedings when they 
have paid a small additional sum for postage. If any 
who have so paid have not received it, they should so in- 
form Mr. J. W. Webster, Malden, Mass., who has been 
notified of several volumes that have not been taken from 


the offices to which they were sent. Yours may be one 
of them. 


AMERICA cannot afford to have many such scandals 
like that of the recent United States Minister Winston, 
who stepped out of his official position only to acknowl- 
to|édge that he held highly valuable concessions from the 
Shah’s government for the construction of a railroad. 
When any man seeks honorable positions merely for the 
money he ean make from them, directly or indirectly, he 
will not hesitate to disgrace his position and his govern- 
ment when by so doing there is a greater gain. Appoint 
schoolmen more frequently ; they have never failed to 
honor the country when they have been selected to rep- 
resent her abroad. 


Mr. GLapstonE.—For a man like William E. Glad- 
stone there is no defeat. In Parliament or out of it he is 
a ruler, frequently a greater ruler out of power than in. 
He may be deprived of office by combining all kinds of 
discontented and disappointed forces ; by the deceit and 
conceit of politicians and parliamentarians; but as 
Premier or private citizen he is above all other English- 
men, illustrating the authority that conscience and intelli- 
gence have over men individually or in masses. Any man 
can defy Mr. Gladstone when circumstances favor; but 
al] England cannot defeat him. His mistakes are grander 
successes, ofttimes, than the victories of any other 
Englishman. 


ALTHouGH late to enter the field, Mr. Alfred Bunker, 
Boston Highlands, offers a tempting bait in a Mexico 
program. Think of it, but fifty dollars from Topeka tothe 
City of Mexico and return. With the pleasantest mem- 
ories of an outing on the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa 
Fe and the Mexican Central, enjoying the delicious at- 
mosphere of high altitudes in low latitudes, we congratu- 
late all who can spend their vacation among the antiqui- 
ties of the Land of the Montezumas, where the greasers 
and the burroes, the flocks and the herds, the toothed 
ranges and the glorious peaks, the cacti and the mountain 
shrubs, the rare specimens of copper and silver, the relics 
and the native curios, the habits of life and customs in 
dress, are a perpetual delight. 


Iowa CoLLEGE renews its call to Rev. D. O. Mears, 
D.D., of Worcester, to become its president, and there is 
an earnest desire on the part of the friends of the col- 
lege and of education generally for him to accept this 
second and flattering invitation. Dr. Mears has many 
specially desirable qualities for this position at this time. 
In scholarly aspirations, physical and mental elasticity, 
fervency in public address and conversation, skill in lead- 
ership, tact in handling men and maturing measures, he 
would do for this great college of the “ conscience State ’ 
of the country a work such as few men are privileged to 
do for their age and the generations that come after. 
Much as Dr. Mears would be missed from New England, 
we hope he will make the sacrifice necessary to occupy 
such intellectual and moral vantage ground. 


THE appointment of Mr. George I. Aldrich, superin- 
tendent of the Quincy schools, as principal of the West- 
field State normal school, is one of the most important 
and significant events in many a day. If he accepts, as 
we most devoutly hope he may, it will do much to fellow- 
ship the normal schools with the training schools, and the 
best outside efforts for the preparation of teachers for 
their work. It is anew thing for Massachusetts to take 
a superintendent directly from his labors and place him 
at the head of a large school of preparation. Mr. Aldrich 
is young, earnest, sufficiently conservative, a zealous and 
intelligent student of the art and science of pedagogy. 
He represents the theory of civil service in healthful 
practice better than any other man. A teacher of modest 
ways and quiet aspiration, taken from the ranks to super- 
vise in a neighboring town, recalled te succeed Colonel 
Parker at Quincy, he is now invited to occupy as impor- 
tant an educational position as there is in the State. 
. 
CALIroRNIA.—The field is now cleared for Mr. L. M. 
Chase to tempt all whom he will to enjoy with him, over 
the famed and fortunate Union and Central Pacific roads, 


the luxury of a California excursion, Twice have we 


tasted the delights of that great State. ‘Seeks was the 
rate so cheap, never will it be again probably, for regular 
first-class accommodation. Did the teachers realize what 
it means to have the fare from Kansas City to San Fran- 
cisco and return placed at fifty dollars, there would be 
such a stampede as was never known. The teacher who 
looks upon the glorious Pacific as it rumbles around the 
rocks at the Cliff House, or playfully dances upon the 
beach atMonterey ; who sees the Sierras in their matchless 
beauty, who enjoys a day upon Tahoe in its emerald-bor- 
dered surface, who eats the delicious grapes in their trop- 
ical sweetness, the luscious, fresh figs in their superabun- 
dant richness ; who has seen the heliotrope a dozen feet 
high, the fuschia with fabulous blossoms, and the roses in 
profligate flower; who has enjoyed the grandeur of San 
Francisco, the refreshing atmosphere of Oakland, the del- 
icacies of Berkley, the luxuriance of Nappa Valley, the 
lusciousness of San José, the Edenette grounds at Monte- 
rey,—will ever after live a new life. Money can never es- 
timate the changed life of one who sees and knows the 
glories of California. Fellow-teachers, if possible enjoy 
the luxury that California offers. If you can take in the 
Geysers, the Yosemite, and the Big Trees, do it by all 
means, but without these the trip to California is an 
event for a lifetime. 


Mr. Hotmes.—The effervescence of English curiosity 
upon the arrival of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes did not 
surprise nor particularly elate us; but the continued ova- 
tion, the sustained enthusiasm, the courtly grace which 
marks their genuine appreciation of our classic poet, is 
most gratifying. ‘Tennyson’s reception and entertainment 
at the Isle of Wight; Sir Henry Thompson’s elegant 
dinner-party, with Mr. Gladstone’s presence to grace the 
occasion; John Morley’s attentions ; Robert Browning’s 
devotion; Sir James Paget, and every other man or 
woman of literary, political, or titled fame, counting it a 
privilege to do honor to the Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table.—are tributes, not only to the worth of the man, the 
quality of his wit, the rarity of his genius, but to America, 
her social attainments, her characteristic institutions. It 
has been seriously suspected by not a few Americans that 
James Russell Lowell catered to British prejudice by 
seeking to un-Americanize himself in manner, speech, and 
taste, overestimating British ways and means, and under- 
estimating American sincerity and power in thought and 
life. No such suspicion rests upon Dr. Holmes. He is 
distinctively, grandly, heroically American ; proud of her 
idiomatic tastes and tendencies, so far as they indicate 
strength of character. No amount of feasting and féting 
will ever tempt this great-hearted, noble-spirited, brilliant 
man to place America in her simple sincerity at a disad- 
vantage in the presence of our proud British cousins. He 


’| has the art to honor them without dishonoring our home 


institutions. 


PRESIDENTS CALKINS AND PaTTeRsON.—We have been 
in a position this year as never before to appreciate the 
labor of providing recreation, instruction, professional 
companionship, and inspiration for the teachers of every 
section of the country; keeping them informed upon the 
ways and means of getting there ; providing a multitude 
of side excursions only to find that four out of five of the 
teachers who attend want to go somewhere that they can- 
not, and that multitudes of their friends who do not in- 
tend to go at all, would like to know if they could do 
some impractical thing, provided they wanted to. The 
strange thing to us is, that everybody enjoys taxing him- 
self to give all information, and no impatience appears 
anywhere. 

President Calkins and his allies have done all in their 
power, and have done it cheerfully, to make the National 
a succeess, and the program and the attendance is sure to 
reward them for their sacrifice of time and strength ; and 
President Patterson and his associates have a most tempt- 
ing bill of intellectual and recreational fare which we 
shall be enjoying before this reaches our readers. We 
congratulate these leaders,—men of hitherto attained na- 
tional fame,—men with all the elements of personal suc- 
cess and expert leadership, upon the privilege that has 
been afforded them of placing the teachers of the land in 
their debt. We congratulate the teachers of the nation in 


one case, and of New England in the other, upon having 
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leaders and advisers capable of presenting such programs 
and such excursion privileges as have been offered this 
year. For months these leaders have been at work pre- 
paring the feast. Now, as we partake thereof, let us not 
forget the men to whom we are indebted for the privilege. 
To Presidents Calkins and Patterson, Secretaries Sheldon 
and Church, Treasurers Hewett and Webster, let us give 
due honor, and forget not to express our gratitude. 


Tue tenth annual meeting of the Music Teachers’ Na- 
tional Association, lasting three days, has just been held 
in Tremont Temple, Boston. Mr. A. A. Stanley, of 
Providence, R. I., presided, and its success was largely 
due to the intelligence and energy shown by him in plan- 
ning and conducting the exercises. 

The object of the Association is the promotion of mu- 
sical culture by the discussion of fundamental questions 
in musical study, methods of teaching, modes of execu- 
tion, and by an exhibition of the best results of musical 
composition by American authors. 

The Association now embraces a large proportion of the 
most eminent and successful musicians and music teach- 
ers in this country, and is thus, in a very true sense, na- 
tional. This insures a high degree of excellence in its 
exercises, and gives great weight to all its deliverances. 
No one could attend its sessions without recognizing the 
representative character of the body. 

A very marked feature of the occasion was the intelli- 
gent aim of all the chief speakers to recognize and apply 
to the teaching of music the accepted principles of peda- 
gogy. Music teaching, like any other teaching, to be suc- 
cessful, must rest upon psychological principles. It is 
conditioned by the laws of mind. Mere rote work is 
doomed to failure. A musical education is a training of 
the musical nature, an inculcation of musical ideas, and 
such a drawing forth of the powers of the student as to 
lead him to have clear and vivid musical conceptions and 
the ability to adequately express them by voice, symbol, 
or instrument. 

The high moral tone of the assembly was evinced by the 
cordial greeting which was given to the noblest senti- 
ments uttered by the various speakers. When one de- 
clared that “to cultivate expression we must cultivate 
character, to train the voice we must develop the soul, 
and to make good musicians we must first make good 
men and women,” his words were greeted with the heart- 
iest applause. 

A notable feature of the convention was the rendering 
of the musical compositions of American authors, under 
their personal leadership. These were of a high order, 
were well rendered, and were greatly appreciated by the 
large audiences which, notwithstanding many lovers of 
music had already left the city for the summer, were 
present on both evenings. 

There is soon to issue from the office of the Bureau of 
Education in Washington a comprehensive treatise, pre- 
pared under the direction of this Association, designed to 

facilitate the teaching of music in the public schools. 

We extend to the members of this Association our most 


cordial greeting, and bid them Godspeed in their noble 
work, 


NEW SCHOOL LAWS. 


BY R. L. BRIDGEMAN, 


The Legislature of Massachusetts, which has just been pro- 
rogued, had less than the usual number of educational matters pre- 
sented to it. But among the scores of petitions and orders which 
were considered by the Committee on Education were some of high 
importance. 

First of these stands easily the law to give school-teachers a more 
secure tenure of office. It is the result of years of agitation, and 
also, it must be acknowledged, of direct personal work upon the 
members of the Committee on Education and upon other senators 
and representatives. Defeat after defeat had been its fate in pre- 
vious years because the Legislature could not see why the protecting 
arm of the law should be placed around the teachers in the public 
schools any more than around ministers in their pulpits or clerks in 
their employers’ counting-rooms. But this year the bill was drawn 
in a mild form, and reported,—made still milder by amendments ; 
and was finally enacted in the following permissive form : 


SEc. 1. The school committee of any city or town may elect any 
duly qualified person to serve as a teacher in the public schools of 
such city or town during the pleasure of such committee : provided, 
such person has served as a teacher in the public schools of such 
city or town for a period of not less than one year. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 

It was carried through by two principal considerations,—a regard 
for the welfare of the public schools, and sympathy for teachers 


who were compelled to undergo the annoyance of an annual election 
in order to retain their places. Perhaps the passage of the bill was 
due to the prominence given to the public good in comparison with 
the sympathy for teachers; for in former years it was the other 
way. Strong opposition was made to the bill ; and had it not been 
for the extreme persistence and skill with which it was advocated, 
the teachers might still be dependent upon the annual election. In 
most instances the measure has been favorably received since it be- 
came a law. The educational authorities of highest rank in the 
State approve it warmly, and the teachers feel more secure in their 
positions. Better work will be done by them than heretofore, and 
consequently the pupils will derive the advantage of the law. 
Power of summary removal remains with school committees the 
same as before the recent enactment. It was not thonght best to 
curtail that in any degree. But it is undeniable, as any one will 
find by inquiry among the teachers of his acquaintance, that they 
have a sense of greater security in their positions than ever before. 
This is the only measure of the session affecting all parts of the 
State alike which has been enacted. 

One of the measures most earnestly desired by the State Board 
of Education was the levy of a tax of half a mill on every thousand 
dollars of taxable property in the State, to raise a fund to be ap- 
portioned to the different cities and towns according to their num- 
ber of children of the legal school age. Primarily, the object of 
the measure was to do something for the relief of the poor country 
towns, which are struggling hopelessly against a rising current of 
adversity, with an increasing poverty of children and money, to 
keep up efficient schools. Their teachers are such as they can get 
for the very low wages they can afford to pay, and the average of 
public intelligence in some places seems to have sunk to a level with 
the wages. It is no secret that there are people in the remote hill 
fastnesses of Massachusetts,—people of English lineage, too,—who 
have fallen to almost the condition of heathen, and who have only 
a dark future before them. To reach these forsaken districts, this 
uniform tax of half a mill upon the wealth of the State was pro 
posed. But after the Committee on Education had reported the 
bill, and it came under the analysis of the representatives, it was 
found that it would remedy the evil in only a small degree. If the 
hill towns are poor in money, they have only a sparse population 
also, and, as a fact, it was found that they would gain but very 
little over the amount of tax they would have to pay on the half- 
mill basis. All of the towns in Berkshire county, for instance, 
with one exception, would have been helped from this tax, though 
only to asmall degree. Among the recipients of aid would have 
been Pittsfield and other towns which have no need of it, and 
would probably resent being put on the State’s bounty. The re- 
sult of the agitation was the rejection of the bill, and the substitu- 
tion of a resolve for an investigation into the matter by the State 
Board of Education, whose teport upon it will be made to the next 
legislature. 

Next to these matters in interest was the attempt to establish 
evening high schools in cities. As the bill was first reported in the 
Senate it excited strong opposition on the part of some of the best- 
known educators in the State. It was recommitted and the re- 
hearing upon it was exciting. But it was changed so as to remove 
the main objections, and now is one of laws of the Commonwealth 
in this form : 

Sec. 1. Every city of fifty thousand or more inhabitants shall 
establish and thereafter annually maintain an evening high school, 
in which shall be taught such branches of learning as the school 
committee thereof may deem expedient, whenever fifty or more 
residents, fourteen years of age or over, who desire and, in the 
opinion of the school committee, are competent to pursue high 
school studies, shall petition in writing for an evening high school, 
and certify that they desire to attend such school. 

Src. 2. The school committee shall have the same superintend- 
ence over such school as they have over dayschools; may determine 
the term or terms of time in each year, and the hours of the evening 
during which such school shall be kept, and may make such regula- 


tions as to attendance thereat as they may deem proper. 
Sec. 3. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 


It is said that the subject next to be agitated, in way of school 
refurm, is the education of illiterate minors, which is to be sought 
by their compulsory attendance at evening schools. That is, after 
the law has led the horse to water, the teachers are to try to per- 
suade him to drink, and he is the only one who does not know how 
much he needs water. 

Educational institutions have received favors at the hands of the 
legislature. Williston Seminary, in order to receive property left 
to it by the widow of its founder, is authorized to hold half a mil- 
lion more in real and personal estate. Tufts College can now hold 
property whose annual income does not exceed $200,000. The 
Worcester County Free Institute is richer by an outright gift of 
$50,000. A perpetual annuity of $10,000 has been voted to the 
Agricultural College, for the general purposes of the institution ; 
it has also been given $7,000 for repairs and improvements of its 
buildings, and $6,500 has been given to the Experiment Station. 

Several propositions to change the laws have been defeated : To 
legislate further on the employment of children under twelve years ; 
to provide for the industrial education of neglected children ; to 
regulate the attendance on evening schools; to provide for the 
election of school cofhmittees on a separate ballot; to compel the 
attendance upon evening schools of children under eighteen who 
have not graduated at a public school, but are out of school; to 
allow the attendance of unvaccinated children in certain cases; and 
to provide for union county truant schools. The proposition to re- 
peal the free text-book law had no support. 


— The Pall Mall Gazette gives the reply of Dr. Holmes to a 
gentleman, who claimed relationship on the ground that “‘ you sent 
me a photograph some years ago through Mrs. Jones ; don’t you 
remember it?’’ Dr. Holmes, with a frank and bland expression, 


answered; ‘I make it a point always to forget my correspondents,’’ 


THIS AND THAT. 


— July 14, 1874, Big fire at Chicago. 

— July 15, 1858, Rafus Choate died. 

— Mr. Howells is much admired in London. 

— July 12, 1861, Battle of Rich Mountain. 

— July 6, 1535, Sir Thomas More beheaded. 

— July 15, 1842, Death of the Dake of Orleans. 

— July 00, 1447, Christopher Columbus was born. 

— July 14, 1789, French Revolution commenced. 

— July 8, 1792, Washington chosen as the capital. 

— July 12, 1838, France declared war with Mexico. 

— The oldest house in Philadelphia was built in 1686. 

— July 7, 1865, The assassins of President Lincoln hung. 

— July 10, 1884, Karl Richard Lepsius, Egyptologist, died. 

— One-half the normal schools of the country are private schools. 

— America has 370 universities and colleges, with 65,522 stu- 
dents. 

— July 6, 1846, New tariff bill passed, establishing ad valorem 
duties. 

— July 9, 1797, Edmund Burke, English statesman, died, 
aged 68. 
— July 9, 1810, Incorporation of Holland with the French 
empire. 
— July 8, 1822, Perey Bysshe Shelley, English poet, died, 
aged 30, 

— America has 57 law schools, with 269 teachers and 2,686 
students. 

— The population of New England during 1676 was estimated 
at 60,000, 

— July 11, 1804, Alexander Hamilton shot in a duel with 
Aaron Burr. 

— July 8, 1850, Zachary Taylor, twelfth President of the United 
States, died. 

— July 8, 1853, American expedition, under Com. Perry, 
arrived at Japan. 

— There are 92 distinctively scientific schools in the country, 
with 14,709 students. 

— July 6, 1844, The United States recognize the independence 
of the Sandwich Islands. 

— July 14, 1859, Denmark connected with Great Britain by 
submarine telegraph. 

— During the past fiscal year 954 patents have been issued to 
Omaha Indians in Nebraska. 

— There are 255 normal schools in the country, with 1,937 in- 
structors, and 60,063 students. 

— There are 145 medieal schools in the country, with 145 pro- 
fessors and 15,300 students. 

— There are 236 institutions in America for the higher education 
of women, with 30,587 students. 

— The Prince of Monacco is continuing his investigations of the 
flow of the Gulf Stream with persistency. 

— The book-readers of St. Louis have voted Victor Hugo’s Les 
Miserables the greatest book ever written. 

— The new little King of Spain has a burdensome name: Alfonso 
Leon Fernando Maria Santiago Isidro Pascual. 

— Mr. Edgar L. Wakeman, formerly of the Current (Chicago) 
is writing newspaper letters from the West Indies. 

— It is said that the conferring of honorary degrees thus far has 
been conspicuously moderate at our college commencements. 

— The Great Eastern is now moored in the Sloyne, near the 
training-ships in the Mersey, and variety entertainments are con- 
ducted on it. 

— Mr. J. H. Hart, the New York Mormon agent, says that no 
converts or recruits will come to the United States this month, 
Happy respite! 

— There are 146 theological seminaries in America, with 5,290 
students and 750 professors, an average of one professor to every 
seven students. 

— Frederick E. Church, the artist, has inherited a handsome 
fortune, and is, at the age of 60, suffering from rheumatism at his 
country seat on the Hudson. 

— A bronze pot with about fifteen thousand English silver coins 
in it has been found in digging for the foundations of a building in 
Aberdeen, Scotland. The coins are of the reign of Edward I. 

— Probably the youngest State Superintendent of Public Instrue- 
tion is Oscar H. Cooper of Texas. He is 23 years old and a grad- 
uate of Yale. He will have partial control of an immense school 
fund, 

— E. P. Whipple first distinguished himself, learning his own 
power, in an impromptu address at the Mercantile Library Asso- 
ciation in denunciation of slavery at a time when Boston, and 
especially that body, was practically unanimous in its pro-slavery 
sentiment. 

— The numerous friends of Alonzo Meserve are pleased with his 
unanimous selection by the Division Committee, unanimous nomi- 
nation by the Nominating Committee, and election by a vote of 22 
out of 24 to the mastership of Bowdoin School, Boston. 

— Nearly every physician in the country now graduates from a 
medical school, about half the ministers are from theological semi- 
naries; and very few of the lawyers attend the Jaw school, and yet 
the law is usually ranked as the head of the learned profession. 
What is the significance of this ? 

— The number of men in the three professions,—divinity, law, 
and medicine,—was, in 1880, 254,520, of whom 64,698 were min- 
isters, 64,137 lawyers, and 85,671 physicians and surgeons, 12,314 
dentists, and 27,700 pharmacists. Hence, the proportion in the 
learned profession (so called) is about one to 200 of the population. 
The proportion of ministers and lawyers is very nearly equal, and 


~ 


is one to 782 of the population. The proportion of physicians and 
surgeons is one to 584, and of dentists one to 4,000. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


ABOUT BOOKS, 


In SuMMER. —PoETS AND NATURE-LOVERS. 
—E<oreric PERIPATETICISM. — LIGHT 
Hours. — MAXIMs. 

There is, in the New England woods, a noble 
and stately tree whose blooming marks the fall 

rfection of early summer. ‘This unique tree, 

itself, as it does, with | Love 
magnolia’s superb grace, is suprisingly little 
ae Ae g ene who finds it in bloom feels 
himself a discoverer, and the grand flowers are 
commonly received with surprise and delight,— 
strangers to eyes that ought to recognize a dear 
familiar friend. One would say that a tree so 
striking, tall, and finely proportioned, with its 
firm, glossy, singularly-cut foliage, and covered 
at this moment with thousands of cup-shaped 
blossoms in lewon-yellow and orange, two to three 
inches long, could not escape observation. 

This is the ‘‘ Tulip Tree in Blossom,” to which 
Dr. Powers addresses his verses in the volume 
about June, which Oscar Fay Adams has gathered 
from the poets : 

' 


‘* Sylvan splendor! meadows’ pride! 
Pet of lawns, and summer's bride! 
Naught but perfumed airs, and words 
Culled from madrigals of birds, 
Strains of lapsing brooks between 
Rosy rocks and banks of green, 
Whispers in the scented grass 

As the robins pause and pass, 

Echoes of far-off cascades 

In the gleam of moonlit glades, 

Suit the mellow roundelays 

That should carol in thy praise. 


** Do the birds thy boughs among 
Learn a catch of cern ed ? 
Why does every vagrant 
idl ae much at home with thee ? 
Tell me why, beside thy feet 
Love to lovers seemsm ore sweet, 
And the poet’s heart is pressed 
Closer still to Beauty’s breast ? 


** Vain I ask,—bat still I feel 

All I pray thee to reveal. 

Life of thine is life to me, 

Night-born, peerless tulip-tree !”’ 

It is Lowell who says,— 

“June! Dear June! Now God be praised for 

June!” 
And this line might well serve for a motto for the 
pretty little book, which, by the way, has «special 
binding, in compliment to “‘the month of mar- 

? 


A new volume from John Burroughs is always 
something to be thankful for. A descriptive 
power so fiue,—a habit of observation so vigilant, 
—would alone give value to studies and rural life. 
But to this work Mr. Burroughs brings the weight 
of a thoroughly sane and healthy nature; a mind 
and i ination fresh and in perfect tune with 
out-door life, yet stored with the best fruits of 
literary culture. His is the rare touch that satis- 
fies at once the poetic and the scientific instinet. 
He gives us new facts; delightful knowledge 
freshly gathered in the most secret haunts of bird 
or beast; while at the same time, and quite un- 
consciously, he gives us something even better out 
of his own nature. He gives us that which adds 
the finest value to hours spent in the woods and 
fields,—a wise and genial companion. 

Of the thirteen of Signs and Seasons, 
‘‘Phases of Farm Life,’? and the conclading 
** Roof-Tree,’”’ give us most of the man himself in 
the true and homely and wholesome instincts of 


rural and family life. 


The Saunterer, daintily printed by Ticknor & 
Co., is a book of more elusive, less definite, but 
not less real charm; the intimate thought of a 
man who loves both nature and human nature, in 


have the seeing eye ; both the deep, tranquil heart, 
without which the images of the outer life become 
vain and mocking shadows. 

What else is it that can explain the emptiness of 
a large ion of modern fiction? Even in 


2@ sense of being vexed and thwarted even while 
we own the consummate skill of the literary artist. 
The utmost dexterity of handling is not enough. 
We always demand, however, involuntarily, the 
We look, through him, 
at his characters. Mr. James has, perhaps, made 
The Bostonians exceptionally distasteful, sinning 
the more unpardonably that the book is unusually 
bulky, and many of its four hundred and fifty 

are dall. But the faults are the old faults ; 
and there is, in the study of Olive and her rela- 
tions to Verena, no little subtle and masterly an- 
alysis,—the old unquestioned ability. 

Bat how are we to honor any novelist who does 
pot love and honor human nature ? 

In The Wind of Destiny we have not only intel- 
lectual aouteness, but great refinement, delicacy, 
and grace. power of buman in- 
fluence is here that ‘‘wind of destiny’’ which 
affects us with a mingled fascination and dread, as 
in real life. There ts much touching beauty and 
@ great sadness in the story, which, as a story, is 
managed with mach artistic skill and a delicate 
sense of prop tion. Professor [Hardy does not 
diappuint the expectations raised by the 
charmiug study But Yet a Woman. 

In carious coutrast to the summer novel comes 
a little book of senteatious sayings of Ivan Pania, 
a young Kussian. These Thoughts, certainly not 


always uew,—for there are 435 of them; and who! 


has 435 new thoughts ?—deal chiefly with man’s 
inner life. The headings under which they are 
grouped,—** Of Misfortune”; ‘‘Of Truth” ; 
* Of Self-reliance ”’ ; ete., indicate a certain heroic 
fibre which is felt throughout. Here is one who 
seeks to reduce life to its simplest terms, in the 
belief that the highest are the only worthy aims. 
Man’s sufficiency to himself, under God, is ex- 
pressed in various forms, as in this: ‘“‘ Men’s de 
tinies are in their own hands; man’s destiny is in 
the hands of Nature.’’ And, ‘‘ Itis not the water 
without the ship that sinks it, but the water within 
it.’’? And in this brief summary we get a hint of 
a poverty which a high heart may transform in to 
riches: *‘ No master but necessity; noservant but 
thyself; no creed but truth; no enemy but a lie ; 
no family bat mankind; no country but the world ; 
no hatred but for shams.’’ The concise form, 
pungent, and sometimes paradoxical, suggests the 
famous maxims of Rochefoucauld, which are, how- 
ever, a curious contrast to these in tone and sen- 
timent. Kochefoucauld wrote of worldly men and 
motives with keen insight, embodying the results 
of close and interested observation. He looks for 
the selfishness that he feels, and finds it every- 
where. This scorn of other men rebounds upon 
himself. Panin asks so much of himself that he 
is ready to believe in his fellow. Rochefoucauld 
says: ** We should often be ashamed of our very 
best actions if the world only saw the motives 
which caused them.’’ Panin says: ** He that 
does not betray himself is in little danger of being 
betrayed by others’’: and, ‘* Only he is free who 
is a slave toduty.’”’ Andagain: ‘“* A strong mind 
sees truth; a strong soul lives it.”" And once 
more: ‘‘ Solve the problem of life ? Live and you 
solve D. H. R. GoopALe. 


Great Lives. A General Historv in Bi- 
phies. By Rev. J. 1. Mombert, D.D. 
mn and New York: Leach, Shewell, & 
Sanborn. Cloth, 12mo, full page maps; pp. 

324. Price for introduction, $1.00, 

This volume by its ingenuity, discrimination, 
selection, arrangement, emphasis, scope, and style, 
teaches history in an enjoyable manner, with fas- 
cinating personality and permanent effectiveness, 
No one, in school or out, can in these days hope 
to know all history, or hope to read the masters 
in the art of recording hi-tory; while on the other 
hand, no man ean occupy vantage ground in any 
profession, society, church, or commerce who is 
not master of the leading facts, characters, and 
trend of history, from its earliest records to its 
latest prophecies. 

He who can open an avenue through which all 
history appears as a vista, with every important 
feature in the landscape standing out against the 
horizon without intruding one minor event; or 
who can, Claude Lorraine like, invent an historic 
glass which reaches out its reflective art and 
gathers in the breadth as well as the length of the 
landscape, picturing it with all the color effects 
concentrated, does for the reading public invalu- 
able service. Such a work has Dr. Mombert done 
in this rare volume, which gives so much thatyis 
essential with so little of the non-essential. 

Men make history. Each great epoch has some 
one character who focuses the spirit, power, choice 
of all the men who make the history of the period. 
Ile who paints with discerning art the true por- 
trait of the man who leads the people and in con- 
sequence is led by the people, in any great event 
gives the world the best idea in brief of the forces 
that made the history of the hour. Because Dr. 
Mombert has done this for many periods, we wel- 
come the work with unfeigued pleasure. Ancient 
history stands out brilliantly in sixty pages, that 
introduce the events and characteristics of Greek 
life, as revealed in the lives of Hercules, Lycurges, 
Solon, Miltiades, Leonidas, and Themistocles, 
Pericles, Alcibiades, Socrates, and Alexander ; of 
Roman life in Romulus, Tarqinus, Darius, Reg- 
ulus, Hannibal, Scipio Africanus Junior, Caesar, 
Constantine, and Attila. Medieval history has 
equal prominence in the delineation of the charac- 
ters of Justinian, Mohammed, Boniface, Charle- 
magne, Alfred, Godfrey, and Columbus; modern 
history in the consideration of Luther, Elizabeth, 
Peter the Great, Frederick the Great, Washing- 
ton, Franklin, Napoleon, Lincoln, and Grant. 

The maps, references, and vocabulary, add 
greatly to its value. Publishers and authors have 
combined in giving the home, the public and 
Sanday-school library, the school, and the general 
reader, a much-needed volume. It would be diffi- 
cult to conceive of a better supplementary reader, 
while the reading circles will be inexcusable, ap- 
parently, if they do thle ap the 
essentials. 


Tue Jewisn Attar: An Inquiry into the 
Spirit and Intent of the Expiatory Offerings of 
the Mosaic Ritual. With ial reference to 
their Practical Character, By John Leighton, 
D.D. New York: Funk & Wagnalls; 1886. 
For sale by Estes and Lauriat, Boston; 75 cts. 
The aim of this little work is to show that the 

Jewish sacrifices were designed and adapted to the 

condition and wants of the Jewish le, and 

pared way for new dispensation of grace 

Christ. He takes ial pains to con- 
trovert that view of the which claim to 
find in them a of Obrist reproduced in 
the various steps of the Mosaic ritual. The an- 
thor repeatedly speaks of the allegorical method 
of expos'tion (as illustrated by C. H. Melntosh 
and Dr. Bonar in their commentaries on Levit-| 


Tue Story or Norway. 


A Manvat or LAnp SurRVEYING. 


the Mosaic economy an important place as the 
foundation in thought and speech for the prin- 
ciples which the dispensation of the gospel more 
perfectly developed, but dees not attempt to put 
into it any specific teaching of the profounder 
truths afterward bronght to light in the gospel of 
the Christian revelation. The work is calculated 
to do good among that class of sincere students of 
Scriptare who are in danger of being carried away 
into vagaries of interpretation by unskilled enthu- 
siasts, while it is not lacking in a truly evangel- 
ical spirit. 


Memorrs oF ArtTHuR B.A., 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Extracted 
from his Letters and Diaries, with Reminis- 
cences of his Conversation. By his Friend, 
Christopher Carr, of the same Uollege. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. Price, $1.50. 

This book is, or professes to be, a sketch of a 
rather uneventful life, giving the mental processes 
which attend the inner experience of a young col- 
legian who is not forced to earn a livelihood, and 
has no special ambition to have a career. ‘There 
are many things in the history which are instruct- 
ive, though not much which is inspiring. The 
style is good and readable. There is enough of 
incident and novelty to sustain the interest to the 
end; and the end is not bad, though slightly dis- 
appointing. In the author’s judgment the history 
is worth telling, because it depicts a reflective tem- 
perament, existing without any particular gift of 
expression. This, be says, ‘‘ wants an exponent 
in these times. Reflection is lost sight of; phil- 
anthrophy is all the rage. I assert that for a man 
to devote himself to a reflective life,—that is, in 
the eyes of the world, an indolent one,—is often a 
great saerifice, even on that account, if not essen- 
tially, valuable. Philanthrophy is generally dis- 
tressing, often offensive, sometimes disastrous.” 
There may be some who agree with him in these 
opinions. To such persons this book will be 
attractive, and perhaps satisfactory. 


Srrver Rags. By Willis Boyd Allen. 
**Pine Cone Series.’’ Illustrated. Boston: 
D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.00. 

Among all the writers of healthy juvenile liter- 
ature we know of no one more in sympathy with 
young people, or who write more genuinely the 
records of boy and girl life than Mr. Allen. This 
volume is a story of country life. The characters 
are the same as in Pine Cones, with two or three 
additional actors in the various seenes of the story. 
One of these is Pet Sibley, a girl of fourteen, who 
goes on a visit down to uncle Will Percival’s home 
in Maine, and has the loveliest time imaginable. 
In company with Tom and Bess, with whom the 
reader is already acquainted, she roams over the 
farm, through the woods and orchards, climbs hay- 
mows, and goes boating. The story opens with an 
account of one of her mishaps during an excursion 
on the water for lilies, by which she is nearly 
drowned, and where an incident oceurs which 
forms an important part of the plot of the story. 
As in Pine Cones, other stories, chiefly told by 
Uncle Will, are interwoven with the narrative, 
and adds to its interest. The volume is hand- 


somely illustrated. 


By Hjalmar 
Boyesen, New York: G. P. Putnam’s Son’s; 


1886. Price, $1.50. 
This is another of the series entitled ‘‘ The Story 


of the Nations,’’ some volumes of which we have 
already noticed. The publishers are fortunate in 
securing theiservices of so competent and graceful 
a writer as Prof. Boyeson for this portion of his- 
tory, and the work he has produced has all the in- 
tellectual vigor and dramatic interest which might 
have been expected. Drawing from original 
sources the most authentie information, he has 
condensed into a little over five hundred pages a 
very complete and intensely interesting compen- 
dium of historical facts. The origin and early re- 
ligion of the Norseman, the age of the Vikings 
and the origin of the Viking cruises, the biog- 
raphies of successive kings and heroes ,are pre- 
sented in a succession of graphic pictures. ‘The 


work is gotten up in the neat and attractive style 


which has given character to the whole series, and 
illustrated with maps of the countries described, 
and seventy-six engravings of scenes and curious 
objects belonging to the subjects. It isa valuable 
contribution to popular literature. 


Com- 
| son an Elementary Course of Practice with 
nstruments, and a Treatise upon the Survey 
of Public and Private Lands. By C. F. R. 
Bellows, M.A.,C.E.; and F, Hodgman, M.S., 
C.E. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Register Printing 
and Publishing House. Leather, flexible, 
ket shape, pp 462. 


e have in this handy volume a book that will } 
save a surveyor many times its worth in any 


doubtful case, even though he have the other 
works already. It is not only what its name sig- 
nifies, but also a treatment of all kinds of doubt- 
ful cases from a judicial standpoint. In these 
days of land difficulties and legal complications 
the surveyor of lands must know something more 
than mathematics, handling of chain and compass ; 
he must have something more than eral tact 
and common sense; he must have is meestion, 
the application, the law points; and this work 
gives all these things. The definitions are clear; 
the tables complete ; the diagrams all that can be 
desired ; the illustrations effective; the digest of 


ieus) as the ‘* common view.”? This may be true | legul decisions invaluable. 


in Eugland, but cannot properly be said uf Amer- 
jea. Only a certain cliss of lay preachers and 
Sunday-school teachers aff-ct this met).od of inter- 
pretation. American scholarship will be found, in 
the main, to accept the view which this writer de- 


Many Mistakes Menpep. New York: 
N. Tibbals & Sons. Price, $1.00. 
One of the hopefal signs of the times in regard 
to culture is the increasing attention that is being 


fends,—a view which accords to Jewish history and paid to the study of our English tongue. The 


Anglo Saxon, which forms the basis of the most 
expressive portion of our language, is being studied 
with critical care in our best institutions. Books 
like this, which seek to promote more accurate 
habits of expression in speaking and writing, are 
very useful. It contains twenty hundred correc- 
tions in speaking, pronouncing, and writing the 
English language, with many practical hints on 
composition and punctuation. It is a noteworthy 
fact that most of the errors made in pronunciation 
are madein the use of familiar words. This 
fault appeals to the schools for better training ; 
and such a guide for the correction of faulty sen- 
tences, and for the correct application of words 
and phrases, will do much to aid the teacher and 
students to root out the prevalent mistakes among 
the people. It is based upon the best authorities, 
and can be relied upon to help in the accurate use 
of our native tongue. 


Roir House. By Luey C. Lillie, author 
of ‘‘ Mildred’s Bargain,’ ete. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.00. 

This exquisite story belongs to Harper's 
Young People Series,’ and is beautifully illus- 
trated. The story is fascinating to children, and 
its tone is entirely unexceptionable. The lessons 
it teaches are conducive to the promotion of those 
vraces and virtues that are an ornament to the 
lives of the young. 


AMONG AUTHORS, 


Mr. A. P. Sinnett’s forthcoming story, devoted 
to the mysteries of Theosophy, will be entitled 
United, 

Rev. T. P. Hughes, at present located at Leb- 
anon Springs, N. Y., is the author of Ruhainah 
and A Dictioyary of Islam. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York, have in 
press a new story by Miss Mary B. Sleight, en- 
titled The Flag on the Mill. 

Frank R. Stockton’s novel, which will begin in 
the August Century, and ran through three num- 
bers, is called ‘* The Casting Away of Mrs, Lecks 
and Mrs. Aleshine.’’ 

Rev. Henry Ward Beecher’s sermons, delivered 
by him during his present visit to England, are to 
be specially reported and published monthly 
verbatim, in The Brooklyn Magazine. 


Theodore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge 
have written two papers on ‘‘ Cross-Country Rid- 
ing in America,”’ which will appear in the July 
Century, with numerous illustrations, 

Mr. Justin H. McCarthy's fortheoming History 
of Ireland from the Union to the Introduction of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, has been sent to the print- 
ers, and is likely to be published during the pres- 
ent season. 

Mrs. Gordon L. Ford, the granddaughter of 
Noah Webster, bas nearly completed a biography 
of the lexicographer which, it is peas 9 will 
contain much of his interesting private corres- 
pondence. 

D. Lothrop & Co., have in preparation for early 

ublication an‘illustrated volume by Mrs. Mary 

radford Crowninshield, the wife of Commander 
Crowninshield, entitled Among the Lighth: uses, 
detailing the experiences of an inspector with two 
lively boys among the lighthouses on the Maine 
coast. 

Sir Charles Gavan Duffy has written a new 
book on certain episodes in the political history of 
lreland, which, though comparatively recent, are 
not very well known. It will be published by 
Chapman & Hall in the course of the present 
month, under the title of The League of North 
and South, 1850 to 1855. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Crack of Doom,—a novel ; by William Minto ; 

rice, 20 cents..... Pluck, — ovel; by John 
Winter ; price, 25 cents. New York Har- 
per & Brothers. 

Schiller’s Brief German Classics for American 
Students: Vol. V.; edited with an introduction and 
commen, by Pauline Buckheim ; prise, $1.00. 
.... TheStory of Norway; by Hjalmar H. Bovesen ; 

rice $1.50..... The Story of Germany; by Sabine 

aring-Gould, M. A. ;_ price, $1.50. New York: G. 
Sons. or sale by C. W. Whiting, 

oston. 

Silver Rags; by Willis Boyd Allen; price, $1.00. 
Boston : D. Lothrop & Co. 

New Tabernacle Sermons ; by T. W. De Witt Tal- 
D.; price, $1.50. New York: E. B. Treat, 

u sher. 

Esoteric Christianity and Mental Therapeutics; by 
W. F. Evans. Boston: H. H. Carter & Carrick. 

Children of the Earth ; by Anuie Kobertson Mac- 
farlane ; price, $1.00. New York : Henry Holt & Co. 

Many Mistakes Mended; price, $1.00. New York: 

N. Tibbals & Sons. 
The Jewish Altar ; by John Jeightce, D.D.; price, 
5 cents..... The Death of Hewfik Pasha, —a 
confession ; price, 60 cents. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls. 

Great Lives,— a Course of History in Biographies ; 
by J. J. Mombert, D. D. ; First Series ; pac » $1.00. 
Boston: Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 4 

Childhood, Boyhood. Youth; by Count Lyof N. 
Tolstoi ; translated from the Kussian by Isabel Ha 
ro ; price, $1.50. New York ; Thomas Y. Crowell 


mpany. 

The atile of the Books and Other Short Pieces; 

Swift; price, 10 cents. by 
eorge Crabbe; price, 10cents. New York : Cass 


& pany. 

te Sy Readings, No. 31; price, 30 cents. New 
York: J. 8. Ogilvie & Co. 

Thirty-second Annual Report of the State Supt. of 
of Common Schools; State of Maine, 1885. 

Descriptive Catalogue of the Publications of G. P. 
Putnuam’s Sons, New York. 

Justina ; No Name Series; Price, $1.00, .. . India 
Revisited ; by Edwin Arnold, M. A. ; price. $2.00. 
Boston : Roberts Brothers. 

'_ Poems by John Milton; edited by John Merry 
| Buse. Londou : T. Nelson & Sons. 

Alden’s Cyclopedia of Universal Literature, Vol. 
; price, 60 cents... . Art, a Ruskin Authology; 
compiled by Wm. Sloan Kennedy ; price 25 cents. 

‘New York: Jvhn B. Aiden, Publisher. 
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spite of all the pain that comes from sensibilities | 
and sharp contact with life. Here, too, is a com- 
panion for a walk! The advocate of ‘‘ esoteric | 
; peripateticism ’’ might prove all that he claims, and 
. 
more, from either of these adeptsin hisart. Both 
those hours given up to idlest reading, when we! jam 
ask nothing but to be amused, we too often have 
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TO THE SKYLARK. 
Ethereal minstrel! pilgrim of the sky! 
Dost thou despise the earth where cares abound ? 
Or while the wings aspire, are heart and eye 
Both with thy nest upon the dewy ground ?— 
Thy nest which thou canst drop into at will, 
‘Those quivering wings composed, that music stil] ! 


To the last point of vision, and beyond, 
Mount, daring warbler!—that love - prompted 
strain 
—’ Twixt thee and thine a never-failing bond,— 
Thrills not the less the bosom of the plain ; 
Yet might’st thou seem, proud privilege! to sing 
All independent of the leafy spring. 


Leave to the nightingale ber shady wood! 
A privacy of glorious light is thine, 
Whence thou dost pour upon the world a flood 
Of harmony, with instinct more divine ; 
‘Type of the wise, who soar, but never roam,— 
True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home! 
— William Wordsworth. 


DRAWING AND MODELING IN 
CLAY, IN SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


The exhibition of pupils’ work in drawing at the 
High School afforded the people of Springfield an 
opportunity to see for themselves what an excellent 
start has been made in this line of educational 


rogress in our public schools, under the enthusi- 
can direction of Miss Lucella E. Fay. In the 
grammar school drawing is required; in the high 
school drawing is entirely voluntary. The benefit 
imparted in the training of eye and hand is an in- 
estimable one. In the high school the first year 
is devoted to exercises in light and shade from feo 
metrical solids, wooden models being used. The 
second year’s work is from plaster-casts, and pro- 
ficient pupils begin on the sooner. The third year 
is given to casts and still life, and the fourth to 
more complex exercises and out-door sketching. 
Each class has forty-five minutes’ instruction a 
week. The exhibition was fairly representative of 
all grades of work from the relatively poor to the 
very good. There was a little work from copies, 
and a few ambitious fancy pieces, all of which 
Miss Fay discourages, bat allows for the sake of 
holding the pupil’s interest when he gets too un- 
easy in systematic work. Among the sketches by 
seniors the South Church tower, St. Michael’s spire, 
and the gable of the Church of the Unity were 
favorite subjects. On one side of the room was 
arranged work done in Mr. Emery’s free evening 
draughting school. The use of instruments is 
acquired in the first year. In the second and third 
perspective is studied, and the pupils take up the 
specialty they mean to follow, as architectural or 
mechanical drawing. This school affords a great 
opportunity to young men and artisans, who are 
learning to take advantage of it. 

Some of the Central-street Grammar School 
pupils’ work in drawing and clay modeling has 
been on exhibition. One hour each week is given 
to the drawing-lesson, and a part of the time of 
each lesson is devoted to modeling. Miss Fay 
obtained permission last fall to introduce modeling 
in clay, and sets of simple wood models were pro- 
vided for the different schools. The pupils quickly 
learn the different forms, as cubes, spheres, and 
cylinders, and how one shape can be altered to an- 
other in clay. The object of the modeling is simply 
to teach the pupils ideas of form to aid them in 
drawing, and the result has been highly satis- 
factory, the progress of the pupils having been 
much more rapid since they Save had this help. 
Another way in which ideas of form are cultivated 
is in cutting out models in paper. The more ad- 
vanced pupils have made a number of models in 
wood, such as boxes, sleds, and book-shelves, and 
the pupils receive much instraction which will fit 
them to derive as much benefit as possible from a 
course in the industrial school.—Spring field Union. 


OHIO. 
ACCEPTANCE OF THE SUPERINTENDENOY OF 
THE CINCINNATI SCHOOLS BY DR. E. E. 
WHITE, 


To the Board of Education of Cincinnati : 

GENTLEMEN :—I have the honor to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of an official notice that, at a reg- 
ular meeting of the Board of Education, held on 
the 24th day of May, I was elected superintendent 
of schools, and I beg permission to make the fol- 
lowing answer thereto : 


It is well known to all the members of the Board 
that I have desired and advocated the reélection 
of Superintendent Peaslee, and all who have any 
personal knowledge of the facts know that the use 
of my name in opposition to Superintendent Peas- 
lee was not only without my authority or consent, 
but was in the face of letters (one addressed to the 
Board) positively declining to have my name thus 

- These letters were written to prevent my 
nomination against Superintendent Peaslee, and 
with the hope that they might secure his reélection. 
The members of the Board who advocated my 
election at the second meeting, and expressed the 
belief that I would accept, if elected, will all say, 
I am confident, that this opinion was not on 
any assurance given by me or by any one author- 
ized to speak for me. I said to all whoapproached 
Tae on the subject that L did not desire the position, 
and could give no assurance that L would accept 
it. 


by any obligation, or would have been wise. We 
do not know what may be daty or interest in the 
future, and public service, especially in education, 
is sometimes a personal daty. 
: The Board of Education for reasons which, as 
is to be assumed, the majority of its members 
deemed wise and proper, decided to make a change 
in the superintendent's office, and, notwithstanding 
my efforts to prevent such action, have tendered 
me the position,—certainly a very unusual honor. 
It seems proper, however, to say that my election 
occurred under two well known circumstances, 
which I have felt, and said, would bar my accept- 
ance, and for several days thereafter [ felt that I 
was shut up to a declination; and the fact that I 
need the coming year to complete important literary 
work strongly inclines me to this view of duty. 
But a fuller knowledge of the situation, and a 
deeper sense of my responsibility therein, have 
fully convinced me that it is my clear duty to brush 
aside all cavils and personal considerations, and 
end a controversy which, in the judgment of the 
wisest of my advisers, is imperiling the best in- 
terests of the schools of the city. It becomes my 
duty, therefore, to inform your honorable body 
that I hereby accept the position of superintend- 
ent of schools, to which I have been elected. 
I take this step with the hope that my action 
may meet the approval of the patrons and friends 
of the schools, and in the belief that [ shall have 
the hearty support and ccéperation of all the mem- 
bers of the Board, and also of the principals and 
teachers. In case | am disappointed in this ex 
pectation I shall have the privilege of resigning, 
and | am so happily situated that I can, at any 
time, resume the work which I shall be obliged 
to postpone when [ enter upon the duties of the 
office. There is little in the position of superin- 
tendent of city schools that I covet excepting the 
possible opportunity of doing the best work for 
their success and {fsefulness of which I am capable ; 
and, if this opportunity be denied me in these 
schools, then I shall not wish to remain in the po- 
sition, even for one year. 
Permit me, in conclusion, to return to the mem- 
bers of your honorable body my sincere thanks for 
their confidence, and, in view of it, to say that I 
will try to do the schools of the city no serious 
harm during a brief year’s service as superintend- 
ent. I remain, gentlemen, 
Your most obedient servant, 
EMERSON E. Waiter, 


CHAUTAUQUA IN 1886. 


The program of the sessions of this famous 
** Summer School and Assembly ”’ is this year to 
embrace two full months. It was organized in 
Chautauqua in 1874; and this is its thirteenth 
annual meeting. It is a vast recreative, educa- 
cational, and religious institution. The freedom 
of the place is abundant without license; the rec- 
reations are free from harmful tendencies; the 
society here is in the highest sense refining, and 
the educational influences are manifold ; the 
moral and religious atmosphere pure, and strength- 
ening to the character. 
THE GROUNDS, 


the present year, are in admirable condition. 
They cover one hundred and thirty acres of the 
choicest woodland nestled alongside the beautiful 
Lake Chautauqua, and laid out into parks, drives, 
and walks. Near the ‘‘ Entrance Gate’’ by the 
shore is seen the models of the Holy Land,—Pal- 
estine. At other points are models of Jerusalem, 
the Great Pyramid, the Pathway of Roman His- 
tory, a Museum of Sacred and General Arche- 
ology, and numerous other devices calculated to 
assist in instruction and excite interest in the 
minds of students and observers, 
THE BUILDINGS, 


An auditorium, capable of seating comfortably 
3,000 people, and the new amphitheatre will ac- 
commodate 6,000. There is also the Hotel of 


and just completed is a large and beautiful *‘ Gate 
Home,”’ at the ‘*‘ Wharf,’’ with a tower, in which 
has just been placed a chime of eight ** sweet- 
toned’’ bells, cast by ‘‘ Meneeley’’ of Troy. 
There is also to be a clock, costing seven or eight 
hundred dollars, placed, immediately, in the 
tower. The clock was the gift of the well-known 
Seth Thomas Clock Company of New York. 

The grounds and buildings are lighted with 
electricity ; and everything is done by the man- 
agement to secure to the visitors comfort, recrea- 
tion, rest, in the midst of the beauties of nature 
and under the most elevating and refining influ- 
ences and associations. 

THE EDUCATIONAL ATTRACTIONS 
have been increasing each year since the Assem- 
bly was organized, and this year embrace,— 

The Chautauqua Teachers’ Retreat, which be- 
gins July 10 and continues through the month, 
under the direction of Hon. J. W. Dickinson, sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts Board of Education, 
assisted by Messrs. Martin and the younger Boy- 
den of Massachusetts, and other able instructors. 
The short hours of pedagogical study are inter- 
spersed with brilliant lectures, concerts, entertain- 
ments, receptions, and excursions. 

The School of Languages, which continues six 
weeks, under the charge of capable and enthusi- 
astic instructors, including German, French, 


Latin, Italian, Greek, Anglo-Saxon, Sanskrit, 
Ilebrew, and English Literature, with special 
classes in music, rhetoriv, logic, elocation, clay 
modeling, phonography, drawing, kindergarten 


But L did not volunteer the announcemente work, chemistry, microscopy, art, needle-work, 
that | would not accept the position uuder any cir penmanship, buokkeeping, stemography, type- 
cumstances, fur uo such statement was demanded writing, ete, | 


Philosophy, the Normal Pavilion, the Chapel ; | #8° 


_ The Foreign Missions Institute, in which mis- 
ionary topics are discussed; and 

The Sunday-school Assembly, from July 31 to 
to Aug. 3. in which Sunday-school normal work 
of a most thorough character is done ; 

The Musical Cottage, under the charge of Prof- 
essor Ellis of Brooklyn, N. Y. ; 

The School of Theology and Church Congress, 
in which Dr. John Hall, of New York, and 
others, will deliver courses of lectures ; 

The meetings of the Literary and Scientific 
Cirele ; the Look-Up Legion ; Young Folks’ 
Reading Union ; and last, but not least, 

The Teachers’ Reading Union, organized this 
year under the presidency of Hon. Thomas W. 
Bieknell, of Boston, with an able Reading Coun- 
cil. The course of reading is outlined for three 
years, and embraces the Principles of Education ; 
Methods of Teaching; Biography and History 
of Education ; Sebool Suspervision ; Psychology ; 
School Economies; General History; and Polit- 
ical Economy. The long and varied program 
provides a continuous “*‘ feast ’’ for the nourishment 
and improvement of body, mind, and heart. 

THE ACCOMMODATIONS FOR VISITORS 


at Chantauqua are excellent. The Hotel Atha- 
neum is located in the centre of an almost un- 
equaled combination of attractions. It is a well- 
appointed hostelry. Cottages may be secured 
suitable for families or parties at reasonable rates. 
Rooms and tents are to be had at low rates. 

Probably nowhere on this globe is to be found 
so varied and valuable a summer resort as Chau- 
tauqua istelf. Yet it shonld be said that some of 
its branches held at Lake View; in Framingham, 
Mass. ; in Florida ; in Minnesota, and other 
States, are becoming close competitors, in many 
respects, to the original Chaatauqua Assembly. 

We simply call attention to some of the great 
attractions which this movement has inaugurated 
in this couutry, and advise our readers to visit the 
place and join the great army of students who are 
supplementing the school systems of our country. 
The C. L. 8. C. has become one of the elevating 
forces of the land, in all that relates to the health- 
ful growth aud development of body, mind, and 
heart, especially of those who have passed beyond 
the period of life when systematic study is gener- 
ally pursued. . E. S. 

Chautauqua Lake, June 20, 1886, 


OHIO TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


FORTIETH ANNUAL MEETING. 


THE SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION 


of the Ohio Teachers’ Association met at Chau- 
tauqua Lake, N. Y., June 29, at 9.30 a. m., in 
the Amphitheater on the Assembly grounds, 
and was called to order by the president, Prof. 
C. L. Loos, of Dayton. Prayer was offered by 
Supt. E. F. Moulton, of Warran Co. 


The Inaugural Address 


was delivered by the president. He gracefully 
acknowledged the honor he felt had been con- 
ferred upon him in placing him in his present po- 
sition. 

He said that education was the same in theory 
now as it had been for centuries in the past. The 
methods of instruction are constantly changing, 
and new demandsare being made. The scope and 
character of the work changes with every year. 
To train the young for the best type of citizenship 
has ever been the grand aim and purpose of edu- 
cation. Physical changes have made necessary 
changes in metaphysics, in methods of training. 
The influence of invention and the application of 
science have revolutionized the whole world. 
Thought is intensely active ; reasons must be given 
for everything. New life has been infused into 
all the functions of human activity. The environ- 
ments that surround the young are so changed 
within the past hundred years, that new means 
shvuld be sought to promote the demands of our 
Educators are prone to follow after the 
spirit of the times. They are tempted to pander 
to many false notions that are temporarily pop- 
ular. The conventionalities of society do much to 
direct the systems of education. A manual la- 
borer may and should be an educated man, and 
may be so to his advantage. If a teacher wants to 
teach automatically he can do so in a manual 
training school, as well as in anyother. The true 
method is scientific, and may and should be ap- 
plied in all schools. There are charlatans among 
teachers as among other workers. We are mak- 
ing progress, — mainly in the right direction. 
Truth has made conquest in the realm of educa- 
tion. Our methods should be based on a true sci- 
entific basis, and will adapt itself to all phases of 
modern life. 


The Intellect. 


Dr. E. T. Tappan’s paper was next announced 
as ‘* The Intellect.”” His purpose was to make 
some distinction on this theme that would be 
helpful in considering the science of teaching. 

he human soul is capable of action. Thought 
is active. Feeling is an effect produced upon the 
buman mind. All our hopes and fears, ambitions, 
are effects in every case produced upon the mind. 
When the human soul thinks it produces some- 
thing. The exercise of the will,—voluntary and 
involuntary action of the mind,—is well under- 
stood. The distinction between feeling and 
thought is this,—feeling is passive. thought is 


something that the miad does. All that the mind 
do-s is more or less complex,—complicated The 
mind must distinguish the relation, the feeling, 
and the thought. We ean analyze all our feel- 


the subject, the predicate, and copula. All lan- 
guage is to convey from one mind to another the 
feelings, the thoughts, the conditions of the mind. 
Aristotle classified all propositions as either posi- 
tive or negative. Thought always must be of 
something ; relations are all that we know posi- 
tively. When we feel, it is something we receive ; 
when we think it is something that we do. The 
actor is the one that thinks. Sense perceptions 
produce an effect, sensation, feeling. They also 
furnish the suggestion that produces a cognition 
or thought. The two things are inseparable, but 
are distinguishable. All thought, all knowledge 
is the relation of one thing to another. The thing 
which thinks and feels we call the soul. Memory 
is thinking and feeling again. Memory can re- 
produce sensations, also thoughts. 

The logical address of Dr. Tappan was listened 
to with the closest attention, and no abstract or 
report can do anything like adequate justice to 
such a paper. 

Discussion. 

Dr. B. A. Hinsdale, of Cleveland, opened the 

discussion, and emphasized several of the points 
made by Dr. Tappan, and illustrated some of the 
distinctions that should be made between active 
and passive conditions of the mind. He favored 
the introduction of topics of this character upon 
the program of teachers’ associations. There are 
three different kinds of teaching: One is tradi- 
tional, automatic, and unscientific. Second, teach- 
ing that is the result of experiment, experience, 
without much knowledge of the science of the 
mind. The third kind of teaching is the result of 
a careful study of the child's mind, its laws, ete. ; 
in fine, a scientific method. The study and dis- 
cussions of psychological and pedagogical subjects 
are of the highest importance. 
Prof. D. P. Pratt, of Collamer, said we need 
to recognize the fact that there is a science of 
mind, Education is based on principles of sci- 
ence, and even primary teachers should know the 
order in which the faculties of the mind act. 

E. W. Coy, principal of the high school, Cin- 
cinnati, asked tor more light in regard to the dis- 
tinctions made by Dr. Tappan in regard to the 
passivity of feeling and the activity of thought. 
He said that the general idea was that passion was 
and active force, and thought a quiet foree. 

Dr. Tappan said that the passionate man was 
acted upon by some force outside of himself. 

The discussion was continued by Dr. John 
Hancock, Dr. Venable, and W. L. McGowan of 
Southport, Pa. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The section convened in the Auditorium at 2 
p- m., the president in the chair. 

E. F. Moulton of Warren, R. W. Stevenson of 
Columbus, and A. V. Johnson of Avondale were 
chosen a committee on the nomination of officers. 


‘* Methods of Promotion.’’ 

The opening paper was given by Supt. E. S. 
Cox, of Portsmouth, on the above topic. The 
American public schools are often subjects of 
attack on the questions of grading and promotion. 
One class view these questions from the standpoint 
of the superintendent or the schoolmaster,—the 
merely professional position. Other classes are 
opposed to the schoolmaster’s view, and regard 
them erroneous. ‘* Be not a hasty reformer; but 
to make a good use of new truth” is the true 
ideal. Some claim that too little account is taken 
of heredity and the natural aptitude of the child. 
Mr. Lowell suggests, in a recent remark, that in 
our educational work in America *‘ we should do 
a little Jess forcing, and regard more the general 
culture of the child.’’ Examinations tend to limit 
the broadening processes of the mind. The reci- 
tation is in some sense constantexamination. Ex- 
aminations may tend to a mechanical style of 
teaching. ‘The memory is often too much relied 
upon. We need in the superintendent's position 
persons who will ask only natural and reasonable 

uestions. Pedantry is always to be avoided. 
The ‘‘ supreme grace of accuracy’’ is one of the 
most valuable results to be arrived at in examina- 
tions. To train the intellect to logical and accu- 
rate thinking is of prime importance. The liberal 
and right use of examinations is of high educa- 
tional value, both as a criterion for promotion and 
as a means of showing the teacher what should be 
done for the pupils. The examinations do not 
always reveal the best scholar. Cramming for 
examinations does not give the pupil solid, abiding 
knowledge. Questions may be so framed as to 
give the pupil valuable and permanent knowledge. 
This questioning requires skill on the part of the 
examiner. Examinations may be serviceable means 
of gaining a knowledge of the pupil’s progress, if 
discreetly conducted. Pupils should not be kept 
back for the sake of increasing the pupil’s per 
cent. Probably a truer test is the examination of 
the official examiner, combined with the judgment 
of the teacher of the pupil. Examinations at re: 
ular periods are of doubtful expediency. All li 
eral thought and methods should be looked upon 
with sympathy. No one perfect model is yet at- 
tainable. Whatever will elevate the minds and 
hearts of our children to the higher upland ‘of 
good character should be heartily weloomed by all 
educators of every grade. 

Dissevssion. 

The discussion was opened by J. C. Hartzler, 
superintendent of schools, Newark, who heartily 
commended the views of the paper. The question 
of promotions has been kept in the background. 
Not all cities or towns can be measured by the 
same metre. We have dull and bright pupils; 
and no rigid or iron rale can be laid duwa. Bright 
pupils will generally take of therasel ves; 
tne dull pupils need the aid of the teacher. Tle 
examinations tend to secure aeccuravy, especially 


ings, and the ultimate result is feeling; bat with 


thought it is not so, The elements of thoaght are 


the written examinations. ‘They should net be toe 
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frequent, or under nervous excitement not he part 
of pupils. He thought three written examinations 
and the teacher's tests from week to week, com- 
bined, was a safe system for basing judgment for 
promotion of pupils. Pupils differ in ability; so, 
also, teachers vary in temperament, and the super- 
intendent needs some means of judging of their 
work. Examinations are among the means for 
gaining the information he so much needs. The pro- 
motions should be used as incentives to good work, 
and be felt from the opening of the child's course 
of stady. He favored making much of ** pro- 
motion day,”’ stimulating the pupils and encour- 
aging the patrons. 

Mr. Weed of Cincinnati said he was tired of 
‘‘ originality’ as applied to school work. The 
schools are for the masses; and there is very little 
real * originality’’ in the public schools. He 
thought that written examinations were better tests 
than oral. Habits of accuracy are better secured 
by this plan. The character of the examination 
questions is of the highest importance. It requires 
wisdom to do this work well. 

Mr. Ackels of Cincinnati said the system in that 
city was eminently satisfactory. Four tests were 


given by the principals of the grammar schools ;} 


and if the pupils had an average of 70 per ct., they 
eould enter the high school without any other ex- 
amination. Those who fell below 70 per cent. 
were subjected to an examination by the School 
Board or supervisors. 

The topic excited much interest, and was con- 
tinued by John Hancock, Ph.D., of Chillicothe ; 
Mr. Ellis of Sandusky; Dr. J. B. Peaslee, Supt. 
of Schools of Cincinnati; Mr. Carnahan of CTn- 
cinnati, and Burgess of Cambridge; Eli T. Tap- 
pan, of Gambier; E. W. Coy, of Cineinnati, and 
others. 


Moral Instruction. 


After a brief recess, the secoud paper was given 
by Mrs. Lucia Stickney, of Cincinnati, on Moral 


Instruction. 

It has long been the fashion in the church and 
in social circles to talk of the morals of the public 
schools in such a way as to leave the impression 
that they are altogether godless, and largely re 
sponsible for the low state of public morals, with 
no suggestion as to how the matter is to be set right. 
Bat of late the tone of the talk is coming to be in 
the direction of a demand for a reform in the sys- 
tem of education which shall make moral instrue- 
tion a definite part of our school work and place 
iton a broad religious basis. While there is as 
yet a general indifference on the part of the pub- 
lie to this demand, and while teachers are not 
held responsible for this work by those who em 
ploy them, there is naturally but little attention 
given to definite moral instruction ; and though the 
schools are doing a grand work in training to hab- 
its of industry, promptness, honesty, kindness, 
and courtesy, still the failure to train the intelli- 
gence in regard to the responsibility which con- 
science imposes toward God and the universe, re- 
sults in a surprising lack of apprehension of fan- 
damental moral principles, especially among those 
who have no charch nor home religious training. 
Hence many go out of our schools with no clear 
basis of moral judgment, and with very confused 
ideas of their own obligations. 

While the lack for this work and the general 
apathy in pablic sentiment makes it impracticable 
even to the teacher who realizes its importance, to 
undertake the work, there is still a strong demand 
for it among the pupils themselves, and especially 
from those who most need it. And the compen- 
sation which comes in their eager response and 
their testimony to its practical value, and the help 
it affords in school management makes it worth 
while to take it up, and warrants the teacher in 
asking for all the help, and all the kinds of help, 
which can be had from mutual support, from suit- 
able text-books, and a recognized place on the 
program. It is time for the discussions of the 
subject in teachers’ conventions to take a more 
positive form, and for us to begin to desire more 
and larger ways and means to counteract the de- 
moralizing influences in our great cities, and it is 
time for church and school to streteh out their 
hands to each other for help in a work which 
neither can do alone. 

It was a paper of great value which deserved a 
wide reading through the educational papers of 
this country, and also should be discussed before 
the associations in all parts of the country. It was 
loyal to truth and touched a question of vital im- 
portance in this day. 

State [istory. 

The concluding paper of the section was given 
by the Superintendent of Schools of Cincinnati; 
the topic was ‘‘ Ohio History in Ohio Schools.”’ 

He eloquently sketched the early history of this 
great State. The history of one’s own State is of 
more importance to youth of the State than the 
history of Greece or Rome. Its memorable days 
should be observed by the pupil« of the schools. 
The birthdays of her great citizens, and a com- 
memoration of local events of importance, help to 
keep alive the patriotism and loyalty of the voung. 
Local history should be wore read and studied in 
oar homes and schools. He proceeded to outline 
the history of Ohio from 1748, to the date of its ad- 
tuixsion into the Union, in 1802 or 3, paying pass- 
ing notice to the great men of her early days. 

The address was full of historic information, and 
was listened to with a hearty relish by the large 
audience who assembled to hear this eloquent 
paper. 

Nomination of Officers. 

The Committee on the Nomination of Officers 
for the Superintendents’ Section, for the coming 

. Doggett, illsboro’; Secretary — Arthur 
Powell, of Wadsworth, 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION, JUNE 30. 
MORNING SESSION. 


The general meeting of the Ohio Teachers’ 
Association assembled in the Auditorium at 9 
o'clock, and was called to order by Supt. W. W. 
Ross, the president. Prayer was offered by the 
Rev. Dr. H. H. Moore, of Chautauqua. 

Miss Belle Cowles, of New York, sang two 
songs, delighting the audience and showing re- 
markable power and skill as an artist. 

Inaugural Address, 


W. W. Ross, the president, gave his inaugural 
address. He paid to Chautauqua a high measure 
of eulogy, and expressed the hope that its influence 
might be still further extended, and suggested 
that a union of all the Reading Circles of the 
country might be united in one, with its centre at 
Chautauqua. In view of the recent developments, 
growing out of the conflict between labor and cap- 
ital, we need the conservative and preserving in- 
fluence of education. We need it in all the de- 
partments of American life. He directed the 
special attention of the Association to the great 
importance of physical culture and to sanitation. 

It is of prime importance that man should be a 
healthy animal. Every portion of the school- 
machinery should be regulated so as to secure the 
best physical condition. Hygienie and sanitary 
knowledge are so essential to the public health 
that it demands constant attention. It is invalu- 
able, and should have a place in public instruction. 
All knowledge has its pains and perils. It also 
has its rewards. Knowledge has, possibly, its 
drawbacks which ignorance knows not; yet igno- 
rance is never a saving virtue,—it is fatal to 
health and longevity. Eiygiene should be a part 
of the curriculum of all public schools. Two 
hundred years ago the death-rate in London 
was twice as large as now. There are 150,000 
persons constantly sick in the United States from 
preventable diseases. The death-rate, it is said, 
might be reduced to /ifteen, to one thousand, if 
regard was paid to the laws of health. Public 
enlightenment is what is needed, and in the schools 
it should begin for this and coming generations. 
The Jews are the healthiest people in the world. 
They have been subject to laws and customs from 
the days of Moses that have secured to them such 
a record of health. 

The question of pure water is of vital impor- 
tance, and no expense should be spared by munici- 
pal authorities necessary to secure it. Typhoidal 
diseases are largely to be traced, for their course, 
to impure water. The custom of using wells, in 
school-yards that have been unused during long 
vacations, is very unsafe. In fact few wells, in 
many sections, are fit to supp!y drinking-water. 
The alarm-ery, ‘‘ Look to your wells,’’ should go 
up from every school district where the drinking- 
water is taken from them. Water-supply and sew- 
erage are two subjects that demand immediate and 
constant attention in all our States. 

Sanitary science is probably in advance of its 
application in this country. Some probably place 
too little value upon the results of scientific inves- 
tigation. The evils of intemperance and the use 
of tobacco are attracting, deservedly, great atten- 
tion,—for they are great,—but we should not, in 
the interest of public health, neglect the questions 
of pure air and pure water. Much to improve the 
physical conditions of pupils in our schvol can be 
secured by proper exercises, calesthenics, gymnas- 
ties, ete. 

Mr. Ross gave a comprehensive survey of the 
aims and purposes of public schools in their rela- 
tions to the whole community, in culture, in poli- 
tics, economical questions, etc. 


Business. 


The courtesies of the Ohio Association was ten- 
dered to representatives present from other States, 
and that they be invited to participate in the dis- 
cussions of the meeting. 


Mr. Harvey was appointed to prepare a memo- 
rial of C. W. Coudery, who has died during the 
last year. 


Resolutions. 


The following resolutions were presented by B. 
A. Hinsdale, Ph.D., of Cleveland, chairman of 
the committee to whom the matter was referred, 
and they were adopted : 


Whereas. The “ Ordinance of 1787” assured to the 
youth of the Northwest Territory the privileges of 
universal education; and 

Whereas, This ordinance was enjoyed first by the 
children and the people of Ohio; therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the Ohio State Teachers’ Association 
inconvention assembled. this 30th day of June, 1286. 
that the principles of education, freedom, and the 
rights of mankind, embedied in this ordinance. be 
celebrated in a fitting manner by this Association 
at its next annual meeting in the year 1887, the cen- 
tennial year of the ordinance. 

Resolved, That the executive committee be re- 
quested to select a suitable place in Ohio for the an- 
nual meeting of the Association in the year 1887, and 
that a program of exercises comformable to these 
resolutions be prepared. 

Resolved, That invitations be extended to the 
teachers of those States which, with Ohio, comprised 
the Northwest Territory. to join with us in this the 
founding of our present free schools. 

Resolved. That copies of these resolutions, attested 
by the president and secretary of this Association, be 
sent to all county teachers’ institutes in the States; 
to the leading educators and to the various historical 
societies in the country. 

Resolved, That as the Ohio Historical and Archx- 
ological Society has already begun the work of intro- 
ducing into the schools of Ohio special- studies in 
Western history, this Association second its effort. 

Resolved, That there be constituted by this Associ- 
ation an advisory committee of three members on 
historical work in Ohio schools for the following year. 
The State Superintendent of Instruction shall be the 
chairman of this committee, which shall act with the 
Ohio Historical and Archeological Society in bring 
ing this matter before the teachers of the State. 


Some business matters were discussed, after 
which the Association adjourned, 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Association met at 2 p. m. and listened to 
a very able paper by Prof. E. W. Coy, of the 
Hughes High School, Cincinnati. 

Edueation, he said, in the language of Edmund 
Burke, is the eer: defence of nations. We are in- 
clined to boast of the general diffusion of education 
among our people, but there still remains much to be 
done to make education universal in our country. 
Out of the fifty millions of our population more than 
six millions of those ten years of age and over can- 
not read and write. This is equivalent to nearly 
double the entire population of Ohio. Itis more than 
the combined population of the six New England 
States, together with that of New Jersey. Delaware, 
and Maryland. A large share of the illiteracy of the 
country is found among our oy population and 
among the colored people of the South. But there 
is still a large amount of illiteracy among the native- 
born whites, especially throughout the South. In 
twelve of the principal Southern States there are 
221 illiterates in every 1000 of the native white popu- 
lation. while in thirteen of the principal Northern 
States there are 23 illiterates in every 1000 of the 
native 

The lecturer proceeded to consider the booting of 
illiteracy upon our social and national well-being 
He discussed, first, the relation of illiteracy to crime. 
Ignorance and crime are found marching side by 
side, hand in hand. The case of Margaret, the 
mother of criminals, investigated by Mr. Dugdale of 
New York, was cited to show the cost and curse to 
society of one poor, ignorant, vicious woman at the 
end of five or six generations. Statistics were given 
to show that one-third of the crime in the country is 
committed by persons wholly or substantially illiter- 
ate, the proportion of criminals among the illiterate 
class being, on the average, ten times as great as 
among those who have received a common-school ed- 
ucation. The expense incurred by society to protect 
itself against these criminals. produced largely by the 
neglect of early education, is one of the heaviest of 
the public burdens. The results of educational 
efforts in prisons and reformatories was cited as evi- 
dence of its value as a means of reformation. It is 
conceded that there are certain classes of crimes that 
presuppose some degree of education, and that the 
educated man is more likely to escape punishment 
than the ignorant; but after all due allowance is 
made, it still remains true that the great mass of 
crime, especially those crimes that are most danger- 
ous to society, is committed by those who are igno- 
rant as well as criminal. 

Secondly: the relation of illite to wealth. The 
value of education to the common laborer was con- 
sidered, and the lecturer showed how it tended to in- 
crease his productive power, and so to add to his 
wages and to his value to the community. If the 
illiterate adults in the United States had been given 
a common-school education in their youth, the sum 
thus added to the value of their labor would have 
been far more than sufficient to pay the cost of edu- 
cating them. The census shows that the value of 
property increases much more rapidly in those States 
where ample provision is made for schools than in 
those that are cursed with illiteracy. It pays to edu- 
cate if we consider simply the increased value that 
education gives to labor. The close relation between 
ignorance and pauperism was dwelt upon at consid- 
erable length, the conclusion being that as education 
increases pauperism decreases, and as education 
decreases, pauperism increases. 

Thirdly : the relation of illiteracy to the polities 
and government of the country. The questions al- 
ready considered are unimportant when compared 
with this. This is a question that touches the very 
life of the nation. It is a truism that a republican 

overnment cannot be maintained without an intel- 

gent people. We have about twelve million voters, 
two millions of whom are no better fitted for self- 
governess than the same number of Hottentots or 

suth-Sea Islanders. Inthe late slave-holding States, 
omitting Missouri, Maryland, and Delaware, there 
were cast at the presidential election of 1884, 2,214,372 
votes. In these same States the illiterate voters 
numbered 1,330,490,—a little more than three-fifths of 
the vote cast at that election. InSouth Carolina and 
Georgia the number of illiterate voters exceeded the 
whole number of votes cast. In six States the illit- 
erate voters outnumbered the votes cast by either 
political party. South Carolina and Alabama have 
more illiterate voters than voters who can read their 
ballots. Even at the North we are not entirely free 
from this curse. Massachusetts has 31,474 white 
voters who cannot write, and our own Ohio has 
47.413, which is two-and-a-half times the majority re- 
ceived by the successful candidate for governor at the 
last election. The question, What is to be done in 
view of the alarming prevalence of illiteracy in the 
nation ? is one of the most momentous ever pre- 
sented to the American people. National Aid to 
Education should be the battle-cry of every political 
campaign until the people’s representatives shall 
heed the cry and make the needed epgcceriowee. 
The nation is as truly defending its own life when it 
decrees that its people shall be trained 4: to intelli- 
gent and virtuous citizenship, as when it is marshal- 
ng its embattled hosts to resist an invading army. 
If we wish to retaln our position among the nations 
of the earth.—if we wish to promote the prosperity 
and progress of our people,—if we would hope to 
maintain and perpetuate our free institutions, we 
must understand that universal liberty and equality 
before the law must go hand in hand with universal 
education. 

Management of Schools in Township Districts. 

The second paper was given by Supt. W. W. 
Donham, of Forgy. 

The speaker discussed the following points: The 
indifference that has characterized country school- 
work; the township not recognized as the source 
of authority in school management; the merits of 
coutry school training overestimated; who man- 
ages the school ? The township board cannot enforce 
measures ; the local board lacks interest and legal 
authority; the teacher’s work is not defined, not 
inspected, and they are not answerable for results. 
The educational advancement in rural districts is 
due to external influences. 

The paper was discussed by Mr. Miller of Wil- 
loughby, and others. 

After some general business, of lecal interest 
only, the Association adjourned. 


EVENING SESSION. 


Miss Cowles opened the evening session with 
music, which was under the auspices of the Ohio 
Teachers’ Reading Circle. The exercises consisted 


of 
A Lecture on Hamlet.’ 


By Dr. W. B. Whitlock, of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Delaware. He sketched with eminent 
skill the early life and education of ‘* Hamlet.’’ 
At times, in his more developed phases of charac- 
ter, he showed great uncertainty in his beliefs. 


** Hamlet’s’* environments were noted. He 
a sensitive nature, which led him to have hours of | 


sorrow and wounded feeling, especially as he con-— 


sidered his father the false king, and his mother 
without true love for his father. His first great 
soliloquy shows his estimate of life,—dark, gloomy, 
and unsatisfying. ‘‘ Polonius’’ produced irrita- 
tion and contempt on the part of ** Hamlet,’”’ and 
he threw dirt into his eyes, and finally stabbed the 
old councillor in the dark. ‘* Laertes,’’ as a char- 
acter, was superficial ; ‘‘ Hamlet’’ was thoughtful 
and cautious. ‘*‘ Hamlet’’ was an analyst, noble 
in sentiment, true to his convictions. His feelings 
for ‘‘ Ophelia’’ are difficult to understand and ex- 
plain. She had pathetic sweetness, as most critics 
assert, yet she had elements of character not alto- 
gether satisfying. Her nature was tender, cling- 
ing, and weak. So ‘‘ Hamlet’’ finally found that 
she could not give him strength of love. His 
nature longed for honesty and sincerity, and yet he 
was constrained to say of her frailty, thy name 
is ‘‘woman.’’ Showing his failure to find in 
‘* Ophelia’’ a true responsive soul, Hamlet found 
in rotten Denmark ”’ one true man, ‘‘ Horatio.’’ 
The influence of the royal ghost over the mind of 
Hamlet was as of a real appearance of a ghost-like 
speech. The transformation of *‘ Hamlet”’ to the 
sphere of practical life reveals his nature in a new 
light. He had a superior intellectual activity,— 
his ideas roll out like the waves uf the sea. Was 
his madness real or feigned ? Unquestionably the 
latter. Shakespeare never meant us to bow to an 
irresponsible agent in delineating the great char- 
acter of ‘‘ Hamlet.’’ ‘The predominence of intel- 
lect in ‘‘ Hamlet’’ cannot be denied. He was fear- 
less,—his anguish stern and strong; he had capa- 
bility for vigorous action; he stopped at nothing 
save murder. This was not, in ** Hamlet’s”’ 
mind, right,—moral courage and heroism guided 
his action. He had belief in the supernatural ; in 
immortality ; and his great soliloquies reveal his 
belief in all of the canons of religion. When he 
would do evil, good was present with him.’’ The 
last moments of Hamlet’s life were well spent. 

This address was a masterly analysis of this 
great tragedy of Shakespeare. 

Addresses of Welcome. 


Dr. J. H. Vincent, chancellor of Chautauqua 
University, extended a hearty welcome to the Asso- 
ciation. 

He said: You see the outside of Chautauqua 
here, but the inner idea of this ‘‘ movement”? is to 
make provision for men and women out of school, 
and stimulate systematic study and reading among 
the mature,—the fathers and mothers of the chil- 
dren. It recognizes the value of home and its 
environments. It favors systematic study of the 
laws of health, glorifies the laws of intellectual 
activity ; it emphasizes the culture of the con- 
science. In fine, all that is grand and noble in 
body, mind, and heart. We work here for the 
future; we look forward one hundred years, and 
feel better when we can reach out to a thousand 
years. We have now 110,000 enrolled on our 
register of the C.L.S.C., and twenty-five years 
from now we shall have the material for a uni- 
versity. We have already a charter looking for- 
ward to the future, and we never shall give here 
an honorary degree; all honors must be earned. 
Our examinations are thorough, and only good 
students can win honors here. The C. L. 5. C, is 
simply a grand reading-cirele, an introduction to 
the coming work. 

Dr. Venable of Cincinnati responded, and he 
now saw why this was called a movement, for with 
such a leader as Dr. Vincent to lead, Chautanqua 
could be nothing Jess than a movement. This 
Chautauqua plan recognizes the highest good of 
man for every sphere of life. We have the best 
wishes for the present aud future of the great 
Chautauqua Univesity. 

The session closed with a song by Miss Cowles. 


THirp DAY.—MORNING SESSION. 


The Association met at 9.00 a. m.; President 
Ross in the chair. Prayer was offered by A. B. 
Cornell, of Youngstown. 

Messrs. Venable, Cox, and Jones, were ap- 
pointed a Committee on Resolutions. 

Dr. John Hancock made a report on 


The W. C. T. U.’s Work. 


It discussed the evils of stimulants and narcotics, 
and favored the introduction of the study of phys- 
iology and the effects of stiumulants and narcotics 
into the schools of Ohio. 

The following resolution was adopted by a 
unanimous rising vote. 

Resolved, That the Ohio Teachers’ Association is 
of the opinion that physiology and hygiene should be 
made a branch of study in the common schools of 
the State by legislative enactments, and that on the 
same authority special scientific instruction shal! be 
given in these schools upon the effects of stimulants 
and narcotics on the human system, 

Mrs. Fannie W. Lester, Supt. of the W. C. T. 
U. of Ohio, made an eloquent appeal in favor of 
temperance education for the State, and urged the 
passage of a compulsory law by the legislature. 


School Statistics. 


Hon. Leroy D. Brown made a report on school 
statistics which closed with a series of resolutions 
looking to a more uniform system of reporting 
statistics, in all sections of the State. 

This report was accepted and the resolutions 
adopted, after discussion by Messrs. Brown, Coy, 
Ellis, Hancock, Tappan, and Jones. 


Industrial Education, 


was the topic of the first paper, read by Supt J. 
W. Dowd, formerly of Toledo, now of Toronto, 
Ontario. 

The hardy pioneers gave this country in their sons 
a generation of giants, and if we do not shortly, in 
speaking of giants. have to use the past tense and 
say there mere giants in those days, it will be because 
the boys shall have been given plenty to do, and the 
limitations of city life are such that parents are pow 
erless to do ayaa for their boys. The boy in the 
city has schoo] advantages, let us hope, superior to 
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his country brother; but the country boy has indus- 
trial occupation to supplement his sehool work; or 

erhaps it would be better to say that he has a little 
study to supplement his industrial 
fon. But to return to the causes of boys leaving 
the high schools, 

The first reason is that they think they can get on 
in the World as well without more education as with 


The 


re the ladder of life, and they will stay to ac- 


ouire them. For the other class, the work in the 
shop will be in such pleasing contrast with their 
study hours, and so restful and satisfying to their 
physical frames, that they will vibrate from one tothe 
other With Whetted eagerness. Boys who expect to 
follow some mechanical pursuit will find in the man- 
ual training-school a means of discovering their par- 
ticular bent, and, in a great measure, of educatin 
themselves for thelr future calling. The manua 
training-school., pro erly organized, will hold the 
poys to the end of the high-school course, and will 
tix the high school as firmly in the hearts of the peo- 

le as the primary school is now established. Manual 
training in the high school will do much more than 
this. While there is certainly no foundation for the 
oft-repeated assertion that our schools educate away 
from labor, there nevertheless is in certain circles of 
society,—and society alone is responsible for it,—a 
looking down on the man who wears the soiled 
clothes of the mechanic. Young men are made to 
feel the force of this sentiment when they come to 
the eventful choice of a life vocation, and as a conse- 
quence there is a glut to-day in the market of “ soft- 
handed” labor. Much of this pervading prejudice 
against work comes from the fact that, in the labor 
necessary in a new country, physical power is the 
prominent factor. But when it is seen that hand- 
work is really brain-work, and the more brain there 
is in the hand the better it pays, then will come 
emancipation from this pres. Brain will tell 
under the greasy dress of a mechanic as well as un- 
der the silken robes of minister or judge. 

Another very valuable feature of manual train- 
ing is its indirect bearing upon moral education, 
There is the essence of wisdom in the old adage, 
“The devil still doth some mischief find for idle 
hands to do.” Idle evenings, idle Saturdays, idle 
vacations. are having a very bad effect on city boys, 
in this: that these idle hours do much to counteract 
the effect of earnest, honest work in school im the 
formation of habits of work. The country boy has 
his “liberal edueation.” his manual training, in the 
way of chores. The city boy loafs, rides his bicycle, 
plays base-ball, or yells himself hoarse at the match 
game. He is emnipresent upon the streets, and 
turns up in sudden and unexpected multitude to fol- 
low the band-wagon or witness a fire. His parents 
are led to believe that he requires several hours of 
rest and relaxation every day for the five or six 
hours he spends with his books. There is no work 
for him to do, and he must rest and relax. In his en- 
foreed idleness he is led into the way of all the evil 
there is inthe cities. Heis * knowing” in all the 
ways of wickedness. Heis wiser in his day and gen- 
eration at fifteen than was his country brother of the 
last generation, now the prominent man of the day, 
attwenty. And all this because he has nothing todo. 
He works so hard in the day at school that he is let 
out on the streets at night, “the witching time of 
night when churchyards yawn and hell itself breaks 
in contagion on the world.”’ In the towns and cities 
of this land night is ** the wide gate ” and the streets 
the “ broad way that leads to destruction, and many 
there be which go in thereat.” From fourteen to 
eighteen is the critical time in the lives of boys; it is 
then that they fix those habits which are to rule their 
lives. Two points fix and determine the position 
and direction of a straightline. A few points in boy- 
hood from fourteen to cighteen determine the whole 
trend of a life. 

Manual training in the high school gives a boy 
something to do. It requires him to spend two hours 
a day in hard work in the shop—work which in itself 
is sufficient relaxation and exercise for the whole day. 
Instead of tramping the streets for exercise, he gets 
it inthe day-time in the shop, and is compelled to 
study at night in his home. And the boy who stays 
at home at night is safe, — safe from a thousand 
snares spread for impulsive and unwary feet. And 
why shouldn’t the high-school boy have manual 
training ? Itis nodetriment to his regular work in 
the school. We have seventy boys who took the 
course, and they stood right up in the classes side by 
side with the other boys. It is true that the boy in 
the manual training-school has to cut down his time 
for riding bicycles and playing amateur base-ball. 
But instead of hurting the hoy, it helps him. 

The boy has aright to the best training the State 
can give him in the time devoted to his education. If 
he can take a course in manual training without any 
detriment to his other studies, why should we say 
him nay? It is certainly true that the training in 
the manual school lets in a flood of light upon a 
thousand things but imperfectly understood before. 
All of the manual exercises are intellectual exercises. 
Man can be defined to be not only the animal that 
laughs, but the animal that uses his hands for con- 
structive purposes. And in all construction the 
hand and brain are complementary factors. Wedeal 
too much with words, Like Hamlet, our pupils read 
* words, words, words.’”’ In the manual school we 
get down under the word to the thing itself. 


Recess of five minutes. 


Annual Address. 
At 11.00 o’clock Andrew J. Rickoff, Ph.D., of 


New York, formerly superintendent of Cleveland 
schools, was introduced and gave the annual ad- 
dress. 

Mr. Rickoff remarked that forty years associa- 
tions are not to be forgotten. The first teachers’ 
meeting he attended was when he was twelve years 
of age. It was a meeting of the Western College 
of Teachers’ Association, which was the oldest 
professional association of teachers organized, 
except one, in this country. It held its last 
meeting in 1848 or 1849. There was present 


| tional meetings. They would help to mould pub- 


Albert Pickett (the first schoolmaster in the State), 

wis Green, avd President Barnard of Columbia 
College, and other eminent men. In 1849 this 
group of men were then heard in professional edu- 
cational meetings. The lawyers, doctors, and 
other professional men have largely discontinued 
their attendance at teachers’ meetings. In 1851 
a group of men like Lorin Andrews, Dr. Lord, 
Mr. Cowdery, and others, obtained free schools 
for Ohio. This was a great step. The State As- 
sociation demanded such legislation as was needed 
for the universal education of the youth of the 
State, and secured it. 

Mr. Rickoff favored having men and women 
outside of the teachers, welcomed at these educa- 


lic sentiment, and better appreciate the teachers’ 
character and work. The records of such men as 
Andrews, Lord, and Cowdery, the pioneers of 
this Association, should be preserved and held 
in veneration. Since their day State libraries, 
teachers’ institutes, normal schools, etc., have 
been put into operation in the State. 

We need in Ohio still better supervision,—a bet- 
ter organization of the educational forces. More 
legislation is needed. A State Board of Educa- 
tion, with a secretary chosen by it, should perform 
the duties of the present State commissioner. 
Ohio needs eight or ten normal schools sustained 
by the public funds. This board should be com- 

of the best men of the State, some of which 
should be professional educators. Such a board 
would give permanence to the whole system. The 
needs are urgent. Ohio needs normal sehools, 
county supervision, and the abolition of the town- 
ship system. For thirty years these questions 
have been discussed ; and the agitation should be 
continued until the desired results are gained. It 
will cost money to canvass the State for these ob- 
jects; but it will pay for all it will cost. 

We have now several large local Associations in 
Ohio, —larger than the early meetings of the State 
Association ; yet what are they doing in the way 
of progress, reform, and revolution? The educa- 
tional papers of the early days were few, but able. 
Now their number is legion. If all their added 
agencies were utilized, what may not be accom- 
plished ? If you would make progress in reforms, 
you must organize, agitate, and vote. The people 
must be convinced, and the teachers must do this 
work largely. ‘Teachers should take and read the 
best schovl educational journals, and buy the best 
books on education, even if you have to enconomize 
severely in other directions. He said, ‘‘I give 
this advice as a schoolmaster and manager of 
schools for forty-one or forty-two years.’’ Great 
changes have been wrought in the theory and 
practice of teaching, in the management and dis- 
cipline of schools, since the history of this Associa- 
tion began. If you would promote the interests of 
the professor, with lofty purpose and high aims, 
protest against the introduction of polities into 
school management. Accept no position that 
comes to you through partisan influences. Have 
no entanglement with party politics; it will de- 
grade the teachers’ profession and injure the cause 
of education. 


Discussion. 


Mr. Goodnough of Columbus was called upon to 
discuss the paper of Mr. Dowd, and by actual 
illustrations with objects showed the work done 
in the schools of Columbus from the lower grades 
to the highest. The object was to teach pupils to 
use the hands,—a good introduction to manual 
training. It included the fashioning of geometric 
figures in paper and wood. ‘The articles exhibited 
were very interesting and well executed. Many 
specimens made of hard soap were very excellent. 
Soap is an admirable material to use for this class 
of school work. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 
TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLE. 


The Teachers’ Reading Circle held its second 
session from 2 to 3 p. m., and listened to the re- 
port of the secretary and treasurer, Supt. E. A. 
Jones, of Massillon. 


Report of the Secretary of the O. T. R. C. 


Supt. E. A. Jones, of Massillon, corresponding 
secretary and treasurer of the Board of Control of 
the Ohio Teachers’ Reading Circle, reported 
$220.62 as the amount received during the year 
for membership-fees. Expenses connected with 
the work, $150.83. Balance on hand subject to. 
the order of the Board of Control, $69.79. 

Supt. Jones also presented a full report of his 
work as secretary of the Board of Control, of 
which the following is an abstract: In the early 
part of the year a four page circular was issued, 
which included the course of reading for each of 
the three years, and contained full instructions in 
reference to the organization of circles. Nearly 
20,000 of these circulars were sent into all parts of 
the State, and more than 250 personal letters were 


written in reference to the work. An effort was 
made to have the work of the Reading Circle 
clearly presented in all the institutes held during 
July and August. The teachers in each county 
were requested to elect some one to organize local 
circles, and to serve as a medium of communication 
between the county and the Board of Control. 
From twenty-eight counties there was no response. 
In the greater part of the sixty remaining counties 
circles were organized, and, in most of them, ex- 
cellent work was accomplished. Of the $220.62 
reported by the treasurer, $190.52 was for mem- 
bership-fees of the present year. This represents 
a paid membership of 771; but as a large number 
of circles have not yet reported, and others have 
sent only partial reports, this number is far from 
representing the real membership. 

From letters received, and from conversation 
with persons familiar with the work in different 
sections of the State, the secretary is assured that 
more than 1400 have completed the course for the 
third year, or will yet complete it. When we con- 
sider the fact that in Ohio we have no county su- 
perintendents to look after the work, and that a 
large number of teachers are pursuing the Chau- 
tauqua course, this seems a very favorable report. 
Certain it is that during the year a large number 
of teachers have been in sympathy with this move- 
ment, and have earnestly sought to secure to them- 
selves all of the advantayes that can be derived 
from it. Nearly 1,400 teachers have by this 
means endeavored to acquire a higher culture, and 
to fit themselves for better work in their profession. 

Election of Officers. 

The following officers were chosen for 1886-7 : 

Pres.—John B, Peaslee, of Cincinnati. 

Viee-Prests. — W. G. Williams, of Delanon ; 
Heber Holbrook, of Lebanon ; Miss E. G. Raveley, 
of Cleveland; W. W. Donham, of Forgy; C. C. 
Miller, of Ottawa. 

Treas.—Abram Brown, of Cincinnati. 

Sec.—J. A. Shawan, of Mt. Vernon. 

Exec, Com.—W. J. W. White, of Springfield ; 
Geo. W. Welsh, of Lancaster. 

Board of Control of Reading Circle—W. W. 
Ross, of Tremont; E. A. Jones, of Massillon; the 


struction at the meetings of the National Associa- 
tion; for not the least of the glorious results of 
such labors will be the impetus given to school 
music work. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
MARKED BENEFIT IN INDIGESTION, 
Dr. A. L. Hall, Fair Haven, N. Y., says: ‘‘I 
have prescribed it with marked benefit in indiges- 
tion and urinary troubles.”’ 


** Now, when common schools are becomin 
universal, it is a more/ obvious duty to select wi 
greater care the text-books and dictionaries best 
adapted to the wants of American youth. It is 
an all-important question, and should never be re- 
garded lightly. By selecting the best sources of 
information in teaching the English child his 
mother-tongue, much will have been accomplished 
by way of removing the stumbling-blocks in the 
road to learning. That dictionary which guards 
with jealous care Chaucer's * well of English un- 
defiled’ this is clearly best adapted for the purpose 
indicated. In making a correct conclusion the first 
thing necessary is to avoid the so-called diction- 
aries whose chief points of excellence, as an- 
nounced in publishers’ circulars, are bulk and the 
containing of thousands of words not included in 
previous dictionaries. In this, asin other questions 
where doubt arises, it is well to accept the testi- 
mony of those men of lofty character and great 
learning who give their entire lives to the study 
and use of language. It is known that Worees- 
ter's has long been considered the standard dic- 
tionary of the English language by such eminent 
philologists as Marsh, such scientists as Agassiz, 
such poets as Longfellow, such sta'esmen as Sum- 
ner, such Educators as Mann, and that its spelling 
is the standard of the National Printing-Office at 
Washington.’’— New York Evening Post, 


** Joy and temperance and repose, 
Slam the door on the doctor’s nose.’’ 


While Mr. Longfellow’s aphorism is un- 


School Committee of Ohio, executive officers. 


NATIONAL MUSIC TEACHERS " 
ASSOCIATION. 


The first exercise, on Friday morning, of this 
Association, which met in Boston June 30 to July 
2, deserves mention in THE JOURNAL as of spe- 
cial interest to public school teachers. 


Mr. C. R, Bill, teacher of music in Beverly and 
Peabudy, brought a class of one hundred and forty | 
boys and girls, averaging about thirteen years of 
age, from the grammar schools of those places. 
Some had been under instruction two years; some, 
three years. They were arranged upon the stage 
for three.part singing,—first soprano, second so- 
prano, and alto,—though all had been trained to 
sing soprano, as far as the limits of their voices 
would allow. The pieces they sang, from Mason’s 
Intermediate Music Reader, were received with 
enthusiastic applause; but the most remarkable 
performance was in reading music at sight, 

Mr. O. B. Brown, teacher of music in Malden, 
had composed a piece in three parts, copies of 
which had been placed in sealed envelopes, and 
also distributed among the audience. Each of the 
children was given an envelope, and, after a few 
moments’ inspection of the piece, they rendered it 
perfectly, under the direction of Mr. Brown, who 
had never before met them. 

The satisfaction of the members of the Associa- 
tion may be judged from this,—that by a unanimous 
vote the succeeding exercises on the program were 
postponed in order that a longer exhibition of the 
children’s work could be given. 

They were then taken in hand by Mr. Luther 
Whiting Mason, Mr. Stewart of Cincinnati, and 
others. Music was written on the blackboard, to 
be sung at sight, and, at the suggestion of one of 
the audience, three of the pupils were called for- 
ward to sing it apart from the chorus, as a proof 
that chorus singing was not all they were capable of. 

Many eminent musicians who were present an- 
nounced the results as very remarkable. ‘This ex- 
hibition of school music work was directly the 
result of the labors of the New England Public 
School Musie Teachers’ Association of this city, 
one of the organizations formed last year for the 
promotion of the best methods of teaching music 
in the public schools. 

The exhibition was suggested by this associa- 
tion to the officers of the National Association, and 
by its board of directors the details of the work in- 
volved were successfully carried out. The inter- 
est manifested in the performances of the children 
and the enthusiasm evoked by their truly meri- 


doubtedly true, it should be borne in mind 
that doctor’s bills may also be defied by a 
complete change of scene,—and how can 
such be better obtained than by a trip to 
the educational meeting at Topeka via the 
“ Burlington Route,” C. B. & Q. R. R. 
The latter, —“ the Burlington,”’—is the only 
line running threugh Pullman sleepers 
from Chicago direct to Topeka without 
change. It is the line running two trains 
each way daily between Chicago and Kan- 
sas City, or Atchison, connecting with trains 
from Peoria. ‘The trains between these 
points are thoroughly equipped with Pull- 
man sleeping and drawing-room cars, re- 
clining-chair cars, and comfortable passen- 
ger coaches of modern design and appoint- 
ments, as well as the famous C. B. & Q. 
dining-cars. They connect in Union depots 
at Chicago or Peoria with through trains 
from all points east, and at Kansas City or 
Atchison with trains for Topeka. The Bur- 
lington route is also the only line with its 
own track from Chicago, Peoria, or St. 
Louis, direct to Denver either via Pacific 
Junction, Council Bluffs, and Omaha, or 
via Kansas City or Atchison, thus becoming 
the principal line to the mountain resorts of 
Colorado, and to all points of interest on the 
Pacific coast. See that your tickets to the 
National Educational Association meeting 
at Topeka, to Colorado, or to California, 
reads via the C. B. & Q. R. R., for, as an 
experienced traveler has written in one of 
the metropolitan dailies: ‘“ For thorough- 
ness of equipment, precision of time, atte n- 
tion to the comfort of the passenger, there 
is no road so satisfactory as the Burlington. 
Run on its line; a station and a time-card 
tell the hour. It shows everywhere the 
effect of masterful, practical management.” 
Tickets via this route can be obtained of 
any railroad ticket agent in the United 
States or Canada,—those to Topeka at re- 
duced rates by members of the above asso- 
ciation. For further information, address 


torious efforts, lead us to hope that a longer time 
may be allotted to this department of musical in- 


Perceval Lowell, General Passenger Agent, 
B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, 


AMERICAN SCIENCE SERIES, 
Briefer Course. 


CHEMISTRY. 


By Ira RemsEN, Professor in the Fohns 
Hopkins Univ, 12mo. Pp. 387. $1.40. 


A book for beginrers, and on the 
experimental plan. 


Examination price 70 cents, 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORE. 


Books for Teachers, 


Hall’s Bibliography of Pedagogical Literature. 


A Rare Opportunity 


For the purchase of property, — a ‘‘ Family Boardin 


Radenstock’s Habit in Education, $ .60 
Gill’s Systems of Education, 


Compayre’s History in Education, - - - 1.60 
Peabody’s Kindergarten Lectures, - - 00 
Hall’s Methods of Teaching History, - - 1.80 


Allen’s History Topics, - - - - - +25 | 
Pestalozzi’s Leonard and Gertrude, 80) 
Rousseau‘s Emile, 
Guides for Science Teaching. 10 to 40 cents each. 
Palmer’s Temperance Teaching of Science, - 60 
D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 
8 Tremont Place, Boston, 
195 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 16 Astor Place, Ni, ¥, 


if desired. 
80, tains, school furniture, and fixtures,’etc., will be sold 


ful and healthy N. E. towns, and easily accessible, by 
ears or csenuibeat, from several large cities. The 
Building is three stories, and contains 28 good s zed 
rooms, fitted up with ali modern improvements for 
family and school popes will accommodate 20 
boarding pupils, and a large number of day scholars. 
The grounds consists of 6 acres, handsomely terraced, 
with fine lawn, shade and fruit trees, and garden. 
This school is well established and liberally patron- 
ized, but may be orgely increased by suitable effort, 

Said school property with carpets, cur- 


for $18,000 terms of payment easy. If sale is made 
re 


1st, a discount from these figures will be principal of a lar 


Apply at once to 
Court, 
Street, Boston. 


School for Boys,” located in one of the most deligh + 


‘Teacher Wanted 


IN THE 
New Bedford High School. 


Applications are solicited for the position of a Sub- 
master. to be Teacher of Chemistry and Physies 
experimentally, in the New Bedford High School. 

Address with a and statement of 
education and experience. 
H. F. HARRINGTON, 

New Bedford, Mass. 


| i7a 

\ ANTED.~— A regular University and Normal 
College graduate, with twelve years experience 
in teaching h School branches, and nine years as 
e Public Graded School, solicits 
th reference to another Principal- 


Ship’ Batistactory references guaranteed 
RIDGWA 
ova ew Haven, Cor 


f 
— — 
| 
it secona Vili SALICLY 5 andi 
study ; and there are no doubt many boys who, 
expecting to follow industrial occupations, fail to see 
where the benefit is in longer tarrying at their books. 
Let these boys (the first class) see how a manual ed- | 
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Some Late Publications. To Saratoga and Return, 
Fellow Travelers. - - - - - - r Supples, Upham 0, . 
The Cruise of the Alabama Houghton, Mimin & Co, Boston, | 60) Members of the Nat'l Summer School of Methods. 
The Philosophy of Expression. - } + 
Stories an omances. - - - FITCHBURC R. 
Studies in General History, - - - :eldon Heath & Co, 
Through the Yellowstone Park on Horseback. Wingate o Judd & Co, N x. H 50 Worcester, ... 6.00 Fitchburg, 6 
© lation of Sci - rau Chicago 
Beried Diamonds Tytler Harper & Bros, N'Y. 20 BOSTON & ALBANY R.R. 
Cynic Fortune, - - 25 | Boston, BBY Worcester, ....35. 
Craik “ “4 25 | Springfield, .....5.00 Providenee, ... 7.00 
. Van Dyke Fords, Howard & Hulbert, NY 1 50 ets & 
Christianity. - - rene” H H Carter & Karrick, Boston 1 50| signed by Manager. 
A History of Education. - - - - - Painter D Appleton & Co,NY, 1 z= 
Warden 175) AGENTS WANTED to sell the bright, new book 
ris's Fortnne - - - ° ° } 
i f Int tation, - - - - - Farrar EP Dutton & Co,.N Y 3 50 S 
Mannal Training in Education. - Blake H PERLEY REMINI ENCE 
281 0f YEARS in the NATIONAL METROPOLIS, 
Our Roman Palace. Reujamin J W Lovell & Co +4 Illustrating the Wit, Humor, Genius, 
The Story of Norway. Royesen G P Putnam's Sons +4 and Intrigues of the Brilliant Statesmen, Ladies, 
Sor. Tens . Ticknor & Co, Boston | Officers and noted colebrities of the world that gather 
t the centre of the nation. Arie ustrate 

“4 Bom, of inner society History, Incident and Anecdote, from 
Shadow of Dante. 1 50| ‘ye olden time” to the wedding of President Cleve-' 
London of To-day. ‘ Pasene 1 land, by the veteran journalist and story-teller,—Ben 
India Revisited. - - - Arnold 2 Perley Poore. Address | 
Tehermirchevski | T ¥ Crowell & Co, 1 25 HUBBARD BROS., Publishers, Phila., Pa. Napa City, Col. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Under the management of a professional educa- 
tor, who bas spent forty years in the School-room. 

Does business in every State and Territory. 

Charges teachers less than any other Reliable 
Agency. 

No Charges to School Officers for Services 
rendered. 

Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the 
special advantages offered by this Bureau. 

Circulars and Forms of Application sent Free, 
Address or call upon 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., , Mass. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Dr. HrRAM ORCUTT : 
Many thanks for your prompt and efficient help in 
presenting desirable candidates to meet our call. 
A. E. LASHER, A. M. 
Pres. Napa College. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. | 


A FRIEND OF THE FAMILY.—The desirability 
of a permanent and effective remedy in the house- 
hold for cases of croup, scarlet fever, asthma, hay- 
fever, insomnia, and sore throat will be admitted 
by everybody. Such a remedy exists in Drs. 
Starkey & Palen’s Compound: Oxygen, which is 
made by them and dispensed from 1529 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., to almost every part of the 
world. Of this fact E/mer E. Burlingame, of 
Elmira, N. Y., wrote September 14, 1885: ‘1 
know Compound Oxygen to be worthy of the high- 
est praise, having used two Treatments of it in my 
family during the past year with wonderful re- 
sults.’’ Complete information as to the methods 
of Treatment and the highest testimonials may be 
obtained free by any applicant. 


TEACHERS intending to patronize the National 
Summer School of Methods can ascertain the lib- 
eral reduced railroad rates obtained on several 
railroads by inquiry at this office, or by writing to 
the manager, Chas. F, King, Boston Highlands, 
Mass. The school opens July 19, and judging 
from present indications the attendance will be un- 
usually large. 


IMPORTANT. — Passengers 
of New York via Grand Central Depot, save .00 Car- 
riage Hire and Transfer of Baggage, by stopp’ at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite said depot. 

Passengers arriving by the West Shore Rail Road, via 
Weehawken Ferry, | taking the 42d street Horse Cars at 
Ferry entrance, reach Grand Union Hotel in 10 minutes 
for 5 cents, and save $3.00 Carriage Hire. 

600 Elegant Kooms, $1.00 and upward per day. Euro- 

Plan. Elevators, Restaurant, Cafe Lunch, and Wine 
ms supplied with the best. 

Prices moderate. Families can live better for less 
money at the Grand Union than at any other strictly first 
class hotel in the city. Guest’s baggage delivered to and 
from Grand Central free. 


arriving in the city 


J. E. Beww’s Blackboards have been awarded 
the highest testimonials by school officers and 
teachers. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
placed in his hands by an East India missionary the for- 
mula of a simple poe remedy for the speedy and 
rmanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
thma, and all Throat and Lung Affections, alsoa 
tive and radical cure for Nervous Debility andall Nervous 
complaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 
wers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make 
t known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by this mo- 
tive, and a desire to relieve human suffering, I will send, 
free of toall who destre it, this recipe, in German, 
French, or English, with fall directions for preparing 
and using. Sent by mail, by addressing with stamp, nam- 
ing this paper, W. A. Noyes, 149 Power's Block, Rochester, 
N.Y. 538 t eow 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Scientists are now hunting up reasons for the]. 


recent blizzard which has affected this section. We 
mention it for their information, that recently a 
woman’s convention was held in Chicago with 
open doors. — Lowell Citizen. 

— Fortify the system, by the use of Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla, against the diseases peculiar to hot 
weather. This medicine induces a healthy action 
of stomach, liver, and kidneys, causing them to 
prevent the accumulation of the poisons which 
prodace di 


— You cood vhore a shmile und your heart vas 
ty gwick broke oben. Dot rain out bow vas 
[ooking pooty vell in der shky oop, but yoost pe- 
low dot vas der awful sad crying of der seashore. 
—Carl Pretzel’s Weekly. 


— Theodore Hook wrote : ‘‘ Who manufactures 
quills must bea goose.’’ This is now a literal 
truth when Esterbrook’s turned-up-point pens 
have all the merits of the steel pen and quill com- 


Apvice To Moruers. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 
dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little suf- 
ferer at once; it produces natural, quiet sleep by 
relieving the child from pain, and the little cherub 
awakes as ‘‘ bright asa button.’’ It is very pleas- 
ant to taste. It soothes the child, softens the 

ms, allays the pain, relieves wind, regulates the 
wels, and is the best known remedy for diarrhoea, 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 


the hands of the pupil. 
be required to commit to memory. 
one of which may be used in connection with it. 


flexible covers. 


Price, 30 cents. 
promptly supplied. 


“MULTUM IN PARVO.” 


AV TUPORTANT BOOK. 


ESSENTIALS GEOGRAPHY: 


Western Hemisphere. 


By G. C. FISHER, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS AT WEYMOUTH, Mass. 


Sent to any address, postpaid. 


This is one of the best aids to the teaching of Geography ever published. 
not only as an outline of work for the teacher, but as a concise text-book to be placed in 
It contains all the political and descriptive geography a pupil should 
It is a condensation of the large geographies, any 
This book is in octavo form, bound in 


Address 


It is designed 


Teachers, School Officers, and the Trade 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Two of the choicest and most famous books in modern litera- 


LITERARY COUP 


MY PRICE when sold in sets of nine volumes, is a little 


25 cents a bottle. 


ture are herewith offered upon terms that are entirely without 

precedent in the history of literary enterprise. 
WASHINGTON IRVING’S “The Sketch Book” and 

**Knickerbocker’s History of New York,” dre just published in style 


WORTHY of this most widely veiebrated and universally honored of 
American authors. The two books together form ONE of the NINE 


volumes of his works below advertised. The type is large, leaded, beautiful; 
the two volumes bound in one comprise 606 pages; the binding is 


HALF MOROCCO, marbled edges. The only other edition in the | 
market known to me thet at all compares with this or rivals it, is advertised | 


by the publisher at $3,00 per volume. 


The Best Edition 


This edition of Irvinc’s Works is pronounced by cus- 
tomers who have seen it th> most satisfactory I have 
ever issued. It is printed in the type shown by these 
lines, the page being the ordinary large 12mo size. It is 
bound in NINE VOLUMES, arringed as below, in 
HALF MOROCCO, marbled edges; excellent workman- 
shiy) in every respect, and, considering the excellence 
and the special terms here offered, is incomparably 
the CHEAPEST EDITION of irvina ever offered to the 
public. The price for the set of nine volumes AFTER 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1886, will be $8.00. 


With the double purpose of WIDELY ADVERTISING 
this work, and of keeping my printers and binders busy during the dull 
summer months, I offer the following SPECIAL Inducements: 


less than § 1.00 per volume. I propose to offer this single specimen 
volume until September 1, 1886, for the price (if it can be called a price) of 


40 cents; by mail, add 10 cents for postage. 


THIS OFFER is without restriction or condition ; if there 
are a hundred thousand, or HALF A MILLION who take pleas. 
ure in the works of WasHinaTOoN InvrNnG, who want the volume, I will fill their 
orders as fast as my printers and binders can turn them out. 


IF VOU WANT to complete your set after you have re- 
ceived this volume, you can, of course do so by paying the additional price 
for theset. THE OBJECT of this extraordinary offer is, of course. 
ADVERTISINC ; except for this consideration the price would be 
ridiculous and ruinous. 


Irving’s Works 


ORDERS for the set received before July 1, will be 
filled by express, at the REDUCED price of $5.80 ; before Aug. 1, 
at $6.00; before Sept. 1,,at $6.20. Now ready. 


LIST OF THE VOLUMES: 


1 Lire or CuristopHEerR 6 Crayon Papers. 

2 Book, witn Porrrair. ConQuEST OF SPAIN. 
KNICKERBOCKER’s New York. SPANIsH VoyaGes or DIscovery. 

3 Lire or OLIver GoLpsMITH. 7 ASTORIA. 
BRACEBRIDGE HALL. Tue oF THE 

4 TALES OF THE ALH«MBRA. 8 ADVENTURES OF Capr. BONNEVILLE. 
Conquest oF GRANADA. SALMAGUNDI. 

5 MAHOMET AND HIS SUCCESSORS. 9 ‘TALES oF A TRAVELLER, ABBOTSFORD 
Moorish CHRONICLES. AND NEWSTEAD ABBEY, MISCELLANIES. 


CAXTON EDITION. 


I publish also, printed from the same plates as the above, The Caxton 
Edition of Irving's Works, bound in siz vols. » fine cloth. Price, $3.80. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG UE, 132 pages, 4 cents ; Condensed Catalogue, free. The best literature of the 


world at the lowest prices ever known Address JOHN B, ALDEN Publisher, 393 Pe 
The Aiden Book Co.; Clark and Adams Streets, Chicago; 420 Yonge Street, ve ee pate sh 
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Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


1 ¥ UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
ye to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


OCHOOL OF MEDICIVE, BOSTOV UNIVERSITY. 


En- 


ining, and Elec- 
trie Eng.. Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
¥. A. WALKER, Prest. JAs. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


MAS: INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE For Young Ladies. 
G catalogue apply to Rev. Geo. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


| ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies, Auburndale, 
4 Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


_NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORWAL ART SCHOOL, established 
N for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 

G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


M ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 

For particulars, address 

_E. H. Russet, Principal. 
Gute NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 

The next term will begin with entrance examina- 
tion on Wednesday, Sept. 1, 1886. For cireulars, etc., 
address Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 

NORWAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
© For both sexes. For catalogues. address the 
principal, _A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 
QTATE NORWAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
\’ For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


St NURMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 


R seve ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Regular course of study, 3 years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Ad- 
dress, for circular or information, T. J. MORGAN, Prin. 


‘ALE ABOUT SHORTHAND,” 82 pages. 
Every teacher should read this pamphlet. Free 
to you. Address J. C. RouzerR & Co., Chicago. 


CLADSTONE PAR 
He GRE 


NELL 
ano THE GREAT IRISH STRUGGLE, 


Oy the eminent statesman and author, HON. T. 
B'CoNNOR, M. P. for Liverpool, and R. M. MCWADE, 
of the Land League of the U.S. A. A thrilling His- 
tory of Jrish oppression (surpassing American 
Slavery), and the mighty struggle for Home Rule that 
is rocking the British Empire to its centre; and Biog- 
raphies of the leaders, A work from high authority, 
of all-absorbing interest, richly illustrated, and in 
immense demand. Apply quickly to 
HUBBARD BROS., Publishers, Phila, Pa. 


CHOICE JUVENILE BOCKS. 


Young Folks’ Speaker. 
100 Pages. Paper, 15 cents; Bouids, 20 cents. 
Adapted to children ranging from ten years old 

down to lisping infancy, and sui.ed to every oc- 
casion in which the little ones a.e calied upon to 
take part. Just Keady. 


Young Folks’ Dialogues. 

120 Pages. Waper, 25 cents; Boards, 40 ce1ts. 

Contains a wide variety of short, plain, anc simple 
dialogues, all new and origina/, and suited to 
the wants of children from five to fifteen years. 

“ Without exception, this is the best book of the 
kind we have ever seen.” —egister, Springfield, Iil. 


Young Folks’ Recitations. 
lv4 Pages. Paper, 15 cents; Boards, 25 cents. 
This book contains choice Readings and Recita- 

tions, suited to the wants of children from ten to 

fifteen years of age. 

‘“We can commend this work with confidence 
as calculated to elevate and y the tastes of 
those for whom it is designued.”—Journal of Edw- 
cation, Boston, Mass. 


The above books suld by all booksellers, or 
mailed upon receipt of price by the publishers, 
The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 


1416 and 1418 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


on 

NEW EDITION. The best and cheapest Atlas published. EG 
WM. M. BRADLEY & BRO., Publishers, 5 9 
No. 1ro26 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. % 4 


ALMOST 
EVERY CASE 


Cured by One 
Boz in Two Weeks or less. 


Send six cents for as. and 
receive free, a costly bux of goods 
@ whicbwil) help all, of either sex. 


—=]|James 8S. 


the anvthing In thir 
workers absolu eure, 
Co., Maing. 


Terms mailed 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Hon. David A. Wells continues in the July num- 
ber of The Popular Science Monthly his * Bolnemis 
Study of Mexico.” The series will élose with another 
paper, in which will be consid-red the relations which 
the United States should maintain with Mexico. 

Earthquake and other Scismic Movements” gives 
a stmmary, made clearer by appropriate illustrations. 
of the results of the latest studies of the nature of 
earthquakes and of inquiries into their origin. In 

‘The Influence of Exercise Upon Health,” Profes- 
sor Richards, of Yale College, pleads for the giving 
of a more prominent share of attention in education 
to physical culture Mrs. Fanny D. Bergen contrib- 
utes an interesting paper on “ Animal and Pla: t Lore 
of Children.” a portion of a special study she is 
making of the subject. Profess)r Ambrose L. Ran- 
ney furnishes a valuable 
practical 


per. embodying many 
preeeets on “The Care of the Brain.” 
. Wells, Ph.D., gives an account of the 
Bower-Braff process of making ‘“‘ Rustless Iron.” M. 
A. Daubree, author of systematic investigations on 
the subject, tells what is known respecting “ The 
Origin and Structure of Meteorites.” The manufact- 
ure of “ Bohemian Glass,” is deseribed by Professor 
Heinrich Schwarz. M. J. Thoulet discusses “ The 
Development of Minerals.” The “ Editor’s Table.” 
paper on “Science and the State” exposes facts 
which deserve to be pondered. A portrait and a 
sketch given of “ Gerard Mercator,” the famous geo 

rapher of the sixteenth century. New York : 5. 
— & Company. Fifty cents a number, $5.00 


— The July number of the Electic Magazine begins 
the forty-fourth volume of the new series, and we 
find ample evidence of the fact that this stirring 
periodical justifies its high reputation. Noone who 
wishes to keep himself au courant with the best cur- 
rent thought of Europe can dispense with this maga- 
zine. In the present number we find a large variet 
of papers, aud many eminent writers represented. 
Ma thew Arnold attacks tiladstonianism in an article 
called The Nadir of Liberalism.” * The American 
Montaigne (Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes); The 
People and their Friends,” by a London Artisan; 

Criticism as an tnductive Seience,” by William 
Archer; an Astronomical article by Richard A. Proc- 
tor, * Whence Came the Comets?” The short arti- 
cles are bright, suggestive, and well selected. This 
number contains fine steel-engraving entitled 

Blind Man’s Buif,” copied from Myer Vou Bremen’s 
celebrated painting, and, as it begins a new volume. 
itisa to begin a new subscription. Pub- 
lished E. K. Pelton, 25 Bond Street, New York. 
Terms, $5.00 per year; single numbers, 45 cents. 


— The Sanitarian for June, 1886, edited by A. N. 
Bell, A.M., M.D., contains able articles of 
interest to educators, amoung which is one by A. H. 
Brundage, M. D., on * Necessity of Pliysical Educa- 
tion ;” another of great value is by W. P. Search, 
Supt. of Public Schools, Siduey, Ohio, on * Mistakes 
in School Architecture ;” Dr. E. RK. Eggleston dis- 
cusses the “ Kelations of Chemistry to Public 
Health ;” Dr. C. L. Van Relt, Health Officer of 
Toledo, Ohio, treats ** Municipal Sanitation” ina very 
sensible manner. This valuable magazine deserves 
a cordial support. It treats of vital questions with 
marked abi a: Published at 113 Fulton st.. New 
York City. Price, $4.00 a year; single copies, 35 cts. 


— The Pulpit Treasury for July istohand. Its con- 
tents display the richness, comprehensiveness, time- 
liness and fullness of aid in its sphere of literature 
for which this magazine is noted. Its portraits and 
sketches of the lives of emivent ministers with views 
of their churches i$ a very gratifying feature. Every 
evangelical denomination is also well represented il 
its pages. The old truths are taught, defended, and 
Ulustrated with all the modern light which the best 
scholarship has thrown upon them. There are able 
editorials, and all departments are full, making a 
number of exceeding value, Yearly ; $2.50 ; Single 
copies, 25 cents. New York: E. B. Treat. 


—The January, 1886, number of Speculative Philos- 
ophy, edited by William T. Harrix. is at hand, with 
four able articles, Notes and Discussions, Book 
Notices, etc. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Magazine of Art for July ; terms, $3.50 a year; 
35 cents a number. New York: Cassell & Co. 

The Catholic World for July ; terms, $4.00 a year ; 
35 cents amonth. New York: The Catholic Publica- 
tion Society Co. 

Magazines of Western History ; Illustrated ; terms; 
ee a year. Cleveland, Ohio: The Magazine of 

estern History. 

The Supplement for June ; terms, 


2.00 a year ; 20 
cents a number. Buffalo, N.Y.: 


he Supplement 


Company. 
The Atlantic Monthly for J ay: terms, $4.00a year; 
35 cents anumber. Boston: Houghton Mifflin & Co. 


The Sanitarian for June; terms, $4.00 a 
cents a number. 113 Fulton Street, New York. 

The Popular Science Monthly for July ; terms, 
$5.00 a year, 50 centsanumber. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & 

The Pulpit Treasury for July ; terms. $2.50 a year, 
25 cents a number. ew York: E. B. Treat, Pub. 

Wide Awake for J uly 5 terms, $3.00 a year, 25 cents 
anumber. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

St. Nicholas for July; terms, $3.00 a year, 25 cents 
anhumber. New York: The Century Co. 

The Forum, for July; terms, $5.00 a year, 50 cents 
anumber: New York: The Forum Publishing Co 

The New England Magazine fer June ; terms $3.00 
a year, 35 cents a number. Boston: Bay State 
Monthly Co. 

Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, for July; terms, 
$4.00 a year. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Our Little Ones and the Nursery, for July; terms. 
$1.50 a year, ldcentsa number. Boston: The Russell 
Publishing Co. 

The Brooklyn Magazine for July ; terms, $2.00 a 
year, 20centsanumber. Publication Office, 7 urray 
street, New York. 

The Century Magazine, for July; terms, $4.00 a 
year, 35 cents a number. New York: The Century 
Company. 
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MAKE A NOTE oF Tuis.— The public in general, 
and friends of Gen. Dan. Macauley of Indiana in par- 
ticular, are cordially invited. when in New York City, 
to stop at the GEDNEY HOUSE, Broadway and 40th 
St., in the management of which he has assoviated 
himself with Mr Walter B. Bowers, so well and favor- 
ably known to guests throughout the country. 

Location bestin the city opposite Metropolitan Opera 
House and Casino, near Grand Central Depot. con- 
venient to West Shore and Elevated R. R. Stations. 
and principal horse-car lines. Hotel new and ele- 
pantly furnished. Elevators, Telephones, Electric 


lis. All modern improvements. 200 reoms, $1.00 
a day, upwards. Restaurant of unsurpassed excel- 
lence. uoderate prices 


ices. 
MACAULEY & BOWERS, Proprietors. 


CATARRHE and BRONCHITIS CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every 
known remedy, at last found a prcsetpias which 
completely cured and saved him fromdeath. An 
sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a self-a 
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Qeachers’ Agencies. | 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


Brockway 


Mrs. L. F. BROCKWAY, Manager, 
‘Teachers’ Agency; 


TIMES BUILDING, CHICAGO, 


SUPPLIES SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and FAMILIES with TEACHERS for every department of work. 
CORRESPONDENCE solicited with experienced Teachers capable of filling 
responsible positions at good salaries. 


THE TEACHERS 
17O State 


Seeks the promotion of the best teachers. Its object 
is the advancement of salaries all along the line of 
professional teaching. It has the following branches, 
which act as so many separate Agencies: ALLEN- 
TOWN, PENN.; NASHVILLE, TENN, ; BRUNS- 
WICK, GA. ; also branches in KANSAS, CALLFOR- 


NIA, and COLORADO. 
For special reasuns the agents in the last two States 
wilremain “ incognito.” Other State Agents will be 
(Do not be misied ; 


appointed during the Summer. 
we have no agers in Boston.) 

We have now () ay 36) 1187 vacancies for fall. Our 
membership is 448. e will accept 52 more members. 
ow the best teachers need apply. 

e have vacancies in every department from Presi- 
dencies of State Universities at $5000 to Principal- 
ships of country schools at $500. 

A Board wrote us yesterday for a lady for Principal 
of Seminary at a salary of $1000 and living. This is 
the largest lady’s salary we have had so far. We 
have some High School places for ladies at $1000, and 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCLATION, 


Street, 


Chicago, 
a large number at $600 and $750. Also innumerable 
calls for poe and intermediate teachers. 
Some of our vacancies are mentioned in back num- 
bers of the NV. £. Journal, and the N. Y. Sch. Journal. 
CHICAGO, FER. 15th, 1886. 
Mr. ORVILLE BREWER:—1 take pleasure in stating 
that I have received in the past year $40 from 
the Teachers’ Co-operative Association of Chicago for 
information I gave them of vacancies and probable 
vacancies. — MINNIE C. CHILDS, Art 7 , BTA 
Johnston Place, Chicago. 


PROMOTIONS through our Agency in 1885: 


Rev. J. B. HERRICK of Philadelphia to the Presi- 
dency of Dakota pevetany salary $2000. Prof. W. 
W. GRANT of Indianapolis ligh School, salary raised 
to $2500. Prof. L. C. HuLL of Detroit High School, 
Michigan, salary raised to $2500. H. T. GILLETTE, 
from a $1000 position in New York to the Superintend, 
ency of Winona, Minn., at a salary of $1800. His 
brother to Manistee, Mich., Superintendency, $1500. 


SEND POSTAL FOR CIRCULARS. 


EST TEACHERS, ana'Fontion, | 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. ' 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarjen Material, ete. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


FREE REGISTRATION 


For good Teachers only. Over 300 vacancies 1 ie 
from $400 to $3000, and more coming in rapidly; 1 
received to-day, May 7th. Form for stamp. 


EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the largest and most select sup- 
ply of Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for 
representing those not suitable. 


R. E. AVERY, 
American School Bureau, 2 West 14th St.. N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


We have on our books many “ calls” for good teach- 
ers for September. Successful Superintendents, 
Principals, Specialists, and_ Grade Teachers wanted. 
Send stamp for circular and application blank. 

A. LOVELL & CO. 
Wi Managers, 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
16 Astor Place, New York. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


SuccessFuL TEACHERS seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Everett O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


EXCH, 


w? Teachers’ Bureau Se 
[Both Sexes.] 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVER 

329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 

This is an old and reliable agency, and has been 
unusually successful in supplying teachers with posi- 
tions and schools with teachers. 

“Your exactness and promptness secured the Pro- 
fessorship of Natural Science in our Casvorty for 
Mr. John Lear. Twelve hours delay would have 
given it to another man.” R. H. Tripp, Prest, 

Central University of Lowa. 

Send for application form and list of testimonials to 

L. B. LANDIS, Man’r, 205 No.7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


TEXAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


LOCATES TEACHERS in TEXAS ONLY. 
WILKINS & MAGUIRE, Managers, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 


REFERENCES: 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y.; A. B. WATKINS, 
Ph.D., Sec’y State Board of Regents, Albany, N. Y.; 
B. M. BAKER, State Supt., Austin, Texas. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Schools, Colleges, and Families with competent 
Teachers without charge. Aids Teachers to secure 
desirable positions in the South and West. Rents and 
sells School and College property. And gives par- 
ents and guardians information concerning good 
schools. LS Application Form, or other 
information, inclose stamp and address 

‘SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY, 
Or 


Dickry, Manag 


er 
P. O. B. 410. Birmingham, Ala. 


“The Sauveur College of Languages ” 


Will open this year at Oswego, N. Y., on Monday. 
July 12. Al! teachers from New England (and we 
trust there will be many) who design to attend this 
will find it for their interest to correspond 
HIRAM ORCUTT. 


Session 
with 


Il. IHESSE’S TEACHERS 


GENCY, 
12 K. (7th Street, New Vork City. 


Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, 

Governesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting, 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 

in every department of Art and Learning. Parents 

and Guardians advised in the choice of best schools, 

References by favor to the families of Hon. Hamilton 

Fish, ex-Secy Evarts, Cyrus W. Field. 


The Eastern Educational Bureau, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa- 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
ood teachers of any grade in securing positions, 
nh some distant State, but here in New England. We 
invite such to register in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Conmittees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 
ers. Address 

M. T. ROGERS, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston, Mass. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS 


Premetiy provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, ete. 
Best of references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


DO YOU WANT TEACHERS ? 
DO YOU WANT SCHOOLS ? 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY, 


(ar ESTABLISHED IN 1880. 40 
1. Procures COMPETENT Teachers for Schools and 
Families without charge. 2. Supplies TEACHERS 
seeking positions with suitable places, at small cost. 
For particulars, address with ene. 
8. 8. WOOLWILNE, Pro or, 
26 South Cherry St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


eow 
Teachers, Principals, School Officers : 
YOU have not found what you want, 
apply to the 
I k CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
Five years of successful experience. 
Numerous UNSOLICITED testimonials. 
D. F. DIMON, A.M, Manager. 
569 tf 1613 Chestnut St., Pniladelphia, Pa. 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


SUPPLIES 
Superintendents, Colleges, and Schools, with Compe- 
tent Teachers in every department; and aids Teach- 
ers to procure suitable positions. Circular and appli- 
cation form sent free, 
A. B. FANNIN, Manager, 
Montgomery, Ala. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, . . . Syracuse, N. 
ALBANY, Sept. 6th, 1886. 
Hon. E. 0. Chapman., State Supt. 
Pul: Instruction, Trenton, N. J. 
DEAR Sir: —I have not the pleas- 
ure of a personal acquaintance 
with Mr. A. #.» Poland, but 1 know 
Mr. C. W. Bardeen, of Syracuse, 
who vouches for him, and § have 
such confidence in his sound judg- 
ment t.u. any statement he may make as to Mr, 
Poland I am sure may be implicitly and safely relied 
on; and I should have no hesitation in indorsing any- 
thing be may deem proper to say in regard to the 
capabilities and standing of Mr. Poland as a teacher 
in this State. Very respectfully yours 
W. B. RUGGLES, State Supt. Public Instruction. 


DON-F LEAN ON A BROKEN REED. 


For circulars, application blank, specimen photo- 
amp to address as above, Pgend 


573 1 


ph, ete.. send 
for Usialogue of Beoks en Pedagogy. 


Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. : 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
cue Hanover, N. H. Address the President, | ; 
INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXIV.—No. 2. 


INTERNATIONAL 


VOLUME Il. 


A History of Education. 


By Professor F. V. PAINTER, of Roanoke College, Va. 


EDUCATION 
Epirep py WILLIAM T. HARRIS, LL.D. 


SERIES. 


NOW READY: 


A work of great practical value to every teacher, 


rogress of the past more fully and impartially than any work yet published. 
Viewed from the standpoint of the history of civilization, Is 


and religious conditions of each country. 
PRICE, 


Sent, Pesteatd, on receipt of price. Special terms made on class-supplies, to Normal Classes, Teachers 
g Circles, etc. 


lagogical principles, labors, and 
The history of education, 
traced in its relation with the social, political, 


as it exhibits the 


$1.50. 


). APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 


Barnes’ New Geography. 
TWO BOOKS ONLY. 


Barnes’ Elementary Geography, cloth, 8 .60 
Barnes’ Complete Geography, cloth, 1.25 


These splendid books are edited by the veteran 


CYCLOPADIAS. 


Of the 3 great encyclopedias Johnsen’s alone has 
just been thoroughly revised and brought down to 
date, at an expense of over $60,000. Itis complete 
in8 royal octavo vols. (over 800 pages each) ; it has 30 


er, 
JAMES MONTEITH. 
“If you are dissatisfied with the books you are using ' 
in Geography, send for Barnes’ Two-Book series be- . 
fore making a selection. It is impossible to get an 
idea of their excellence in a short notice like this. 
The two books comprise everything that is pecoesary 
to know of the subject; they are profusely illustrated , 
with superb cngrawinee they have the best maps we 
have yet seen. In short, they have every excellence.” 
—The Herald of Education, March, 1886. 
*.* ~~y pages free. Sample copies, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 
A. S. BARNES & co., Publishers, 
111 & 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 


——AGENCY FOR—— 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’8, STEIGER’S LOCK- 
WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, 
Lonpon, TAUCHNITZ’'S LEeresic PUBLICATIONS. 
Large Stock of IMPORTED axp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOFR, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 77! Broadway. 


NEW YORK, 


Anderson’s HUlisteries and HMist’l Readers; 

Leighton’s History of Rome ; 

Themson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 

Keetel’s French Course ; 

Beed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in En- 
glish and Migher Lessons in English ; 

Miutchisen’s Physiology and Hygiene. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. L. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


MONROE'S INE. W READERS. 


THE VERY LATEST, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 


CONTAINING ALL THE RECENT IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Depts., and 40 Editors (America’s greatest scholars) 
are responsible for the accuracy of the same; it con- 
tains more subjects, is later than Appletons’, and 


costs less than half as much; it is far more satisfac-|terestin 
Teachers proces . Although a new book, it is in use already 


tory in every respect than the Britannica. 


can earn $75 a week. 
FOR TERMS AND OUTFIT, 


Address E. B. FAIRCHILD, 
79 Milk St., Boston 


Or A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones St., New York. 


THE NORMAL MUSIC COURSE. 


By JOHN W. TUFTS anv H. E. HOLT. 


A Strictly Progressive Series of Music Readers 
and Charts based on Educational Principles. 
Adopted for use in a large number of 
The Leading Cities of the Country. 


INCLUDING 
NEW YORK CITY | BROOKLYN 
(Adopted Nov. 4, 1885). | (Adopted June 17, 1885). 
Also in use in a large number of leading 


NORMAL SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, SEMINARIES, ETc. 


Specimen Pages from the Readers and Charts 
Mailed Free. Correspondence is invited. 
EDGAR O. SILVER, General Agest, 
30 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
Wma. WARE & Co., 30 Franklin St., Boston. 
BAKER & TAYLOR. 9 Bond St.. New York. 
S. A. MAXWELL & Co., 134-136 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


WALKER’S 
Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, 


High Schools and Academies, 


This book presents all the important facts in an in- 
manner; the statements are concise and 


1 hundreds of the best schools, and should be knaowu 
by every Principal. 
*,* Sample copy by mail $1.00, 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 


16 Astor Place, New York. 
G. B. MELENEY, 30 Franklin St., Boston. 
N. E. Agt. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


LSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 


185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
MACMILLAN & CO,’S 

SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $31.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., -10 
Roscoe's Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevons’ Elementary Lessons in Logic, -40 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leockyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.25 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


are made with the greatest regard for accuracy and 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible THOS. NELSON & S0 ' i ioOuR” 


prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 


Publish Valuable Books by W. ¥. COLLIER, LL.D. 


the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every| 4 HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE 12mo, cl., $1.75. 


stage, and especially at the outset. 
or catalogue and particulars, address 
PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 
Chicago Agency, 7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 


ALLEN’S FORTY LESSONS 
DOUBLE ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING, 


(As Used in Actual Business). 
Arranged for Graded and High Schools. 


Price, $1.50; Introduction price to Schools and 
Teachers, $1.00. Sample copies sent at Introduction 
price. oney refunded if not satisfactory. Second 
edition now ready. GEORGE ALLEN, Newbern, N.C. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Penmanship .1849-85), 

Bartholomew's Drawing Books (1866-85), 

Dinsmore’s Spelling Blanks. 

Gillet & Rolfe’s New Works on Physics. 

Webb’s Word-Method (1867-85). 

Language Tablets, for Supplementary Work. (Pat- 
ented Dec. 8, 1885. 

Number Tablets, for mpplemnentary Work in Arith- 
metic. Patented _ . 8, 1885.) 

Howard’s Practical Series in Arithmetic, 

Dinsmore’s Model Script Spelling Blanks. 

Dinsmore’s First Lessons In pameelony and Hygiene. 

Bond’s Staff-ruled Writing Books. lu three numbers 


Please address the publishers, 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


Bound Volumes of THE JOURNAL for the years 
285, sent to any address. Price, each, $4.00. 


209 Wabash Ave., 107ChambersSt., 22 Bromfield St., 
Chicago. New York. Boston. 


A TEACHER’S OUTFIT. 


Lectures on Science and Art of 
Education. By Joszru Payne. Stand- 
ard Edition. 426 pages. $1.50. 


School-Keeping: How to Dolt. By 
score Orcutt, LL.D. Cloth, 244 pages; 
cents. 


School Management. By Joseru LAN- 
pox. Cloth, 400 pages; $1.25. 


The Essentials of Geography: North 
and South America. With Production Maps. 
By Supt. G. C. Fisher, Weymouth, Mass. 
Flexible cloth ; 30 cents. 


Quizzism, and Key. Handy Handbook 
for Everybody. 12mo, with Index; $1.00. 


Comenius: His Life and Works, 


By 8. S. Laurie, A.M., F.R.S.E. $1.00. 


Talks with My Boys. By WitiiAm A. 
Mowry, Ph.D. Cloth, 266 pages; 75 cents. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


Quick, EpvucationaL Rerormers, $1.50 

SAME. Reading Circle Edition, - - 1.00 
Fitch, Lecrures on TEAcHING, - 1.00 
Mayo. TALKs wirh TEACHERS, 1.00 


Teachers’ Manual in Arithmetic. 
_ For the Primary Grades. Based on Grube 
_ Method. By G.C. Fisner, Supt. of Schools, 
_ Weymouth, Mass. Sixth edition. Boards, 
12mo, 70 pages; 40 cents. 


A Brief Manual of Gymmastics. 
36 pages, 12mo, paper cover, 30 cents, 


Orcutt, TEACHERS’ MANUAL, - $1.00 

PORTRAITS OF EDUCATORS, each - - 50 

PROCEEDINGS of Madison Meeting of Nat. 
Educational Association, - 1,25 


@ Agents’ Wanted. Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE SAUVEUR COLL 


ELEVENTH SESSION. 


The Colleve has been removed MHERST 
lar will be sent to applicants by wee 4 
DR. L. SAUVHBUR, 


OSWECO, N. Y. 


Wor Board, sooms, and Raiload Fares, address HOM, 4. 0, MATBOON, Oswego, 


EGE OF LANGUAGES. 


JULY 12 TO AUG. 20. 
BURLINGTON, to OSWEGO, The Ciron. 


Grand View House, Wernersville, Pa. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8&vo, cloth, $2.50. 


OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 


OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues. tf 


HUGHES’ NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Latest--The Best. 


33 $28 
| 
ZER = 
fos 228 
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BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY C@., 
Importers and Wholesale Educational Booksellers, 
JonNn A. BOYLE, Manager, 

15 Brewfield Street, Reston. 


MEDICAL 
MINUTES, 


An explicit treatise on 
Nervous Debility, etc., with 
colored engravings, 112 

es. 
Perice 25 cents by mail, to 
— address, from the 
author, 


Dr. C. J. LEWIS, 


4 GRAND GOOD BOOL 
FOR THE HIGHER SCHOOLS! 


THE 


SONG GREETING, 


By L. 0. EMERSON. 


Every compiler bas his times of specialinspiration, 
in which he does his best work. Insome such season 
Mr. Emerson laid the plan of this excellent book, 
which has no superior for the ann | of its subjects 
and its music, and is well and conveniently arranged. 


Opening the book at random, one sees perhaps, 
**O, merry goes the Heart,” a giee full of sunshine ; 
or, “ The Hunter’s Bong. full of bugle notes ; or, 
* Good Night,” or the solid and true, * Thou who art 
Faithful ;” or a wide awake sea song ; or a beautiful 
Hymn Anthem. There is nothing that is not elevated 
and refined. 

Songs are generally arranged in 4-parts ; but one, 
two, three or four parts may be sung at will. 


The publishers would be glad to have you give this 
superior book a trial. 


Speeimen Copies mailed te any address on 
receipt of 60 cents. 
Schools supplied at the rate of $6.00 a dozen books. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK, 

Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, - 
Brandt's German Grammar, 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, - - . 1.50 

ay’s Phycho ’ cs, etics, 
Bay's German Classics for students. 

(4 vols ready) -60 and $1.00 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, - - .50 
Klemm’s Poeste fur Haus und Schule, . 1.25 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. liius - «= 2.00 
LeMfingwell’s Engiish Classics for Schools, - 1.50 
Lodeman’s German Exercises, - - 
Phyfe’s How Should | Pronounce, he 1,20 
Putnam’s Art Hand-Books, 9 vols. Each 
Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading, - 
Putnam's Series of Atiases. 14 vols ), T5c. to $20 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. - 3.00 
Rosenstengel’s German Reader, - - ~- 1.55 
aturtevant’s Keonomics, - 4.75 
The somone Science Series (30 vols.), Each, .75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols ) Each, 1.25 

Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the publishers 


DELSARTE system or EXPRESSION. 


By GENEVIEVE STEBBINS. Presented for the first 
time in a way Plain, Practical, Helpful. Designed 
especially for a Text-Book and for Self-Instruction, 
A book of 4sthetic Physical Training for all Persons 
of Culture, and perticularly fur the Elocutionist, Ora- 
tor, Actor, Public Reader, Preacher, Lawyer, Paint- 
er, Sculptor, and all others who wish to give Expres- 
sion to their Bodies or to their Work. Extra thick 
paper and wide margins; printed and bound with es- 

cial care; cloth, $2.00. postpaid. EDGAR S. 

ERNER, Publisher, 48 University Pl., New York. 


129 Friendship Street, 
Providence, R. I. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO,, Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, Se erating | Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
rooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry 
rooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


NOW READY. 


LA FRANCE. 


Notes @un Americain, recueillies et mises en 

ordre par A. de Rougemont. 

An entertaining and instructive Reading Book for 
French Classes of the Middle grade. 12mo, cloth, 
188 pp. Sent by me pontngea, on receipt of 90 cts, 

ss 


Addres: 
THE WRITERS’ PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
21 University Place, New York City. 


SEND TO 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
{9 Murray St., New York, 


Hclectic Hducational Series. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Elements of Pedagogy. 


WHITE’S PEDAGOGY. Reavy Serr. Isr. 
By Emerson E. Wuirt, LL.D., Supt. of Cin- 


cinnati Public Schools. A thorough and practical discussion of the science and art of 


school education. 


McGUFFEY’S 


syllables marked. 16mo, 80 pp. 


For Normal Schools, Institutes, Reading Circles, and for all 
persons interested in education. 12mo, full cloth. Introduction price, $1.50. 


WORD LIST. 


More than 10,000 words from McGuffey’s Primer and Readers, arranged in lessons 
as found in the successive lessons in the books. 
marks; the words divided into — ; silent letters cancelled and accented 

ntroduction and Sample Copy price, 10 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 


137 Walnut St., Cincinnati, O. 
Cc. F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent. 8 Hawley St.. Boston, Mass. 


Pronunciation indicated by diacritical 


28 Bond St., New York. 
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